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"THE IMPORTANCE OF STANLEY BALDWIN 


Tue circumstances of the time appear to have placed Stanley 
win in a position of greater importance than that of any 
ich has been occupied by an Englishman for many generations. 
For, if we dismiss from our minds all the petty details of present 
itical and industrial controversy, the fundamental problem, 
which an answer of some kind must be found almost imme- 
diately, is the question whether a democratic parliamentary 
constitution can be preserved in this country. It is at length 
becoming clear, even to those who have made no serious study 
of the matter, that democracy is a peculiarly unstable form of 
government, since it inevitably engenders the very bacilli which 
are ultimately fatal to it. In one country after another parlia- 
mentary government has putrefied, languished, and died. Nor 
is there any reason whatsoever to suppose that the more bracing 
atmosphere of Great Britain will enable democracy to withstand 
the auto-toxins which have destroyed it elsewhere, unless there 
is present a condition to which I shall make reference later. 
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The two main factors which inevitably destroy democracy 
are closely associated, and are respectively moral and economic. 
The overthrow of parliamentary institutions is practically impos- 
sible while any considerable proportion of the nation holds 
Parliament in respect. For, in such circumstances, any attempt 
to effect a coup d’état will be met with armed resistance by men 
who are determined to preserve an institution which they not 
only honour for its dignity and glorious traditions, but value as 
the symbol and guardian of their political liberties. But when 
those who compose the personnel of Parliament are such that 
they can rightly be regarded with indifference or even contempt, 
then no man will risk his fortune or his life in the defence of an 
institution which is manifestly dying through its own rottenness. 

Again, if we regard the matter from the economic point of 
view, we find that unrestrained democracy based upon universal 
franchise almost inevitably produces a complete breakdown of 
credit and industry. Demagogues, for their own ends, teach the 
electorate that the nation may successfully consume more than 
it produces, and may continue this process indefinitely, provided 
that votes are used to maintain the charlatans in office. When 
the crash comes, when every form of inflation has been recklessly 
employed to avert the inevitable disaster, and when the most 
urgent thought of the citizens is not whether one political party 
or another shall receive their votes, but rather whether they 
themselves will receive their dinner, then their love of political 
liberty and their desire of self-government disappear in a night, 
‘ and any man who wishes to do so may enslave them, if only he 
will restore order from economic chaos and thus enable them to 
live. Why did the Russians welcome the tyranny of Lenin, 
and the Italians that of Mussolini? Was it not that unbridled 
democracy under Kerensky in the one case, and hopelessly 
corrupt political parties in the other, had squandered the national 
capital in buying votes so recklessly that men at length under- 
stood that bread could be bought only at the price of liberty ? 
If a further drunken helot is demanded, let the doubter regard 
the present position of Australia, where the locusts of the towns 
have devoured the crops of the primary producers, and now 
appear to be about to take a final plunge into the flaming trench 
by compelling the inflation of the currency. Can Australia ever 
regain her balance so long as the town proletariate dominates the 
real producers by its votes ? and is there any escape from ruin 
except through unconstitutional action by the latter ? 

Yet many who now avert their shocked gaze from the wild 
orgy of political folly in Australia, and have held up their hands 
in horror at the similar folly whereby Russia was ruined, entirely 
fail to perceive that exactly the same drama is being played by 
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the politicians of their own country before their very eyes. They 
forget that inflation is a plank in the platforms of all three British 
parties. Inflation by tariff is now the accepted policy of the 
Conservatives ; the more pernicious form of inflation represented 
by borrowing for relief works is the latest of the national pesti- 
lences which we owe to the inventive genius of Mr. Lloyd George ; 
while the Socialists have their plan for ruin swift and sure in their 
advocacy of the policy of taking the printing presses from the 
control of the Bank and handing them over to the demagogues. 
In each case the object is the same. Each party wishes to gain 
the support of the ignorant voter by offering a political nostrum 
which will cure economic evils without any thought or exertion 
on the part of the patient, and enable the rake’s progress to 
continue. The Conservative Party has discovered that small 
subcutaneous injections of cocaine gave relief from pain in sundry 
outlying portions of the body politic, and now prescribes similar 
injections over every square inch of its surface. The Lloyd- 
Georgian Party has observed that alcohol has a stimulating 
effect, and proposes, therefore, to nourish the patient entirely 
upon methylated spirit. While the Socialists wish to administer 
a gallon of prussic acid in order to induce a painless and calm 
condition. 

In each case not the least attempt at diagnosis is made. 
Symptoms are treated, and we are assured that no one need 
have measles if he will consent to have the spots carefully 
whitewashed. Yet everyone knows where the real trouble lies, 
and knows also that it can be overcome at once if the patient 
can be persuaded to submit to the painful operation which alone 
can give permanent relief. Let us examine the origin of the 


trouble. 
We have an unemployment crisis, and we industrialists are 


forced to turn our workmen out on the streets. Why? Because 
we cannot sell our products. Why? Because the price is too 
high. Why? Because the cost of production is too great. Why? 
Because political and trade union action has prevented wages 
from being lowered when prices fall, has cut off the replenishment 
of capital which might have been used to furnish the equipment 
required if artificially raised wages must be paid, and has added 
an immense burden of taxation to the standing charges of our 
industry. In other words, the unemployment crisis is the direct 
result of the solidifying of wage-rates. If wages were perfectly 
liquid, the wage-earner might sometimes fail to get a living wage ; 
but he would never be unemployed. If wage-rates were solidified 
at a high enough figure he would never be anything else but 
unemployed. 

Before the period of real political corruption, which began in 
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1910, the trade unions were able to give wage-rates a degree of 
solidity which prevented the starvation of the worker. If, as 
frequently happened, the unions misjudged the situation, a certain 
amount of unemployment arose. But the depletion of trade 
union funds by the latter soon indicated where the mistake lay, 
and adjustments usually followed quickly. Wage-rates were 
liquid enough to render disaster avoidable. But the system of 
political corruption (termed with unconscious truth ‘ Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,’ because it insures that there shall be unem- 
ployment) has eliminated all possibility of adjustment. For its 
sole object is to prevent wage-rates from declining when prices 
fall. It achieves this object by protecting the wage-rate of the 
man who is in employment from the competition of the man who 
is out of employment. But it does this by forcing the former 
to provide for the sustenance of the latter. That is to say, only 
part of the product of the worker is available for sale, while a part 
is handed over to the non-worker. This, with a fixed wage-rate, 
naturally increases the cost of the portion available for sale, 
restricts its market, and forces more men out of employment. 

In a country fully organised by trade unions, a really complete 
system of unemployment insurance, particularly if introduced at 
a period of inflation, must in the very nature of things ultimately 
and inevitably produce universal unemployment. In Great 
Britain at the present time we have reached the point at which 
an arithmetical progression in the unemployment returns is on 
the verge of becoming a geometric progression. We are nearing 
the complete breakdown of industry and the collapse of our credit 
system. Various methods of currency inflation may for a short 
time be useful for staving off the inevitable. But their utility 
depends entirely upon their effect in reducing real wages while 
leaving money-wages intact, and the recent history of Australian 
industry proves that political trade unionism will quickly sit 
upon that particular safety-valve and prevent it from giving 
relief. 

Industry is powerless to save itself, and at length people are 
beginning to realise that the grip of politics upon it must be 
relaxed if economic chaos is to be avoided. But this is a matter 
of almost insuperable difficulty under a democratic constitution. 
The non-workers have votes and are gradually reaching a position 
where they will possess an actual majority over the workers. 
It is easy enough to start a great nation on the road to ruin with 
‘ninepence for fourpence,’ but it is fearfully difficult to turn it 
back as it rushes to dissolution. Other nations, following similar 
policies, have saved themselves at the very brink of destruction 
by violently overthrowing democracy and depriving the people 
of political liberty. It may be that we shall also find revolution 
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the only possible remedy, and that, in spite of our long experience 
of parliamentary government, even we will be unable to make 
democracy other than fatal. If revolution is unavoidable, I am 
but one among many who are prepared to makeit. In my humble 
capacity I have done my best to secure the lives and liberties of 
the workers, and, if democracy makes it impossible to preserve 
both, I hold the opinion that we must devote our efforts to 
preserving the former, even if it happens to involve the loss of 
our own. 

Having now traced (I trust with perfect demonstration of the 
sequence of cause and effect) the connexion between Mr. Lloyd 
George offering ninepence for fourpence (or fivepence per vote— 
which is the same thing) and myself (or those who disagree with 
me, for the gods are capricious) hanged on a lamp-post, I would 
remind the reader that there is one condition under which the 
breakdown of democracy is no longer inevitable. The two 
main factors which induce an anti-democratic revolution are, 
as has been stated above, the loss of respect for Parliament owing 
to the contempt earned by politicians and the economic chaos 
produced by the earning of that contempt. If. politicians are 
not contemptible they will not produce economic chaos, and, 
moreover, the people will ward off the attacks of revolutionaries 
on a Parliament which commands respect. The survival of 
democratic institutions depends, therefore, upon the character of 
politicians, as Plato pointed out some time ago. 

Now, it is a remarkable fact that in Great Britain at the present 
time there is only one politician whose name is familiar to the 
general public and who is generally believed to place the public 
interest, as he understands it, before all other considerations. 
There are others equally worthy of confidence whose names are 
known to this or that section of the people. There are others who 
probably have more statesmanlike qualities and, it may be, a 
more correct appreciation of what is to the real advantage of the 
nation, combined with a no less genuine desire to pursue such a 
policy regardless of their own interest. Most of us could mention 
a few names of such persons. But they are not generally known, 
or likely soon to be known, to the public. Some of them will 
probably rise to high office in the future, and may even become 
great and loved leaders of the people. But this at least is 
certain, that the nation at the moment knows but one politician 
omnium consensu capax imperii, and is content to leave the future 
historian to add or to omit the rest of the quotation as he may 
think fit. 

Let the reader understand that I express no opinion as to 
whether the public instinct in this matter is a true one or not. 
Indeed, that question does not really enter into the matter, and, 
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if it did, might be debated ad nauseam without final agreement, 
The importance of Stanley Baldwin at this juncture arises from 
the fact that it was unnecessary for me to mention his name 
when writing the last paragraph. If he were in reality the 
greatest charlatan that has ever deceived a nation with empty 
promises, the fact remains that the people as a whole have con- 
fidence in him and in no one else. His position is singularly like 
that of Lord Kitchener in the early days of the war. The reader 
will remember the feeling of genuine relief which came over us 
when we learnt that Kitchener was to be placed in charge of our 
military forces. His policy has since been the subject of drastic 
criticism, which, in many respects, was perhaps justified. But the 
fact remains that his presence gave us confidence which would 
otherwise have been lacking. In the same way, Stanley Baldwin 
has the confidence of the nation in the present crisis, and certainly 
no one else has it. 

In August 1914 it was obvious that hundreds of thousands 
of us would be obliged to undergo hardships such as we had never 
before imagined and that a stupendous national self-sacrifice was 
demanded. We were willing to fulfil that demand, but we wanted 
a man to give the order, and we got one. In December 1930 the 
nation is faced with what is perhaps an even more urgent demand 
for self-sacrifice. Whether we are equally willing to fulfil this 
new demand is doubtful. At the least, it is certain that we shall 
not do so unless we have a man to give the order, and for my 
part I know of only one who can do so with any hope of an 
effective response. It is doubtful whether even he can induce us 
to save ourselves. For it is an unfortunate fact that, although 
men are ready to suffer untold hardships and even death itself 
for the sake of their country’s honour, they never show an equal 
readiness to live within their incomes for that same ideal. But 
surely the attempt should be made. 

If political liberty is to be preserved in Britain, two things 
must be done and done quickly. Confidence in Parliament must 
. be restored, so that men will defend it against its enemies from 
whatever quarter they advance to the attack. And the poisonous 
system of pauperising the people must be rooted out. The latter 
task can never be effected without revolution unless the former 
has first been achieved. How, then, shall the good name of 
Parliament be restored? The past records of the individuals 
composing the Socialist Party are such that it is utterly impossible 
for them to be regarded with confidence, quite apart from the 
fact that they have rendered it obvious that they have no belief 
in the theories which they publicly advocate. Indeed, Socialism 
is to the Socialist Party no more than what Free Trade is to 
the present degenerate remnants of the Liberal Party—a useful 
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election cry well calculated to produce a good number of votes : 
vox et preterea nil. Again, no sane man could look to Mr. Lloyd 
George for the restoration of Parliament’s good name; such a 
suggestion would raise derisive laughter in any company. Hence 
we are driven to the conclusion that only the Conservative Party 


can cleanse the Augean stable of present-day politics. But that 


party is terribly hampered by difficulties which may prevent it 
from carrying out its task. 

In the first place, it contains a considerable number of persons 
of acknowledged probity, tested courage, and by no means incon- 
siderable intelligence, but living in a world which has completely 
disappeared. They and their forbears have served the nation 
both in peace and war, but their service to the country has always 
been a form of service which has placed them in positions of 
authority and of privilege. They do not, and cannot, understand 
that the present crisis is such that all privilege, all right to take 
command over their fellows, and even all material wealth, may 
have to be surrendered if the people are to be saved from the 
ruin which unbridled democracy has prepared for us. There was 
a period during the war so critical that some of us gave up all the 
claims to commissioned rank which our military experience 
justified, and went back to the humblest positions in the Army. 
There was a period after the war so critical that some of us, who 
are owners of industrial undertakings, gave up for ever all claims 
to the profits of the concerns which we had built up out of nothing. 
Perhaps we were mistaken, and perhaps we threw away our own 
chances without in any way helping the country in its troubles. 
But, whether we were right or wrong in those past crises, I am 
convinced that the circumstances of the time and the safety, 
honour, and welfare of the people of Great Britain now demand 
entire self-sacrifice, and complete renunciation of privilege on the 
part of those who by birth and education are the natural leaders 
of their fellow-countrymen. This is no time for pointing out that 
the terrible position in which the working classes now find them- 
selves is the direct result of their own greed and folly expressed 
at elections. Terrible suffering awaits them, and they are our 
own people. What, then, does it matter to us that the fault was 
theirs ?. We must help them, and above all we must eliminate the 
vile demagogues who have led them into this morass. 

The second great difficulty of the Conservative Party is due 
to the existence in its ranks of a group commonly known as the 
‘Forty Thieves.’ These persons are a constant menace to the 
party and to the whole system of parliamentary government. 
To my mind, there is only one way to extirpate this malignant 
tumour, and that is by the deliberate adoption of the policy of 
refraining from interference with the industrial and financial 
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affairs of the people. If there is nothing to be ‘ wangled ’ it is 
certain that the ‘ wanglers ’ will disappear, and the whole atmo- 
sphere of the Conservative Party will be cleaner and healthier, 
When the Liberal Party abandoned Liberalism and Free Trade 
twenty-five years ago it prepared a place in Parliament for the 
“ Forty Thieves ’ on the one side, and on the other for the trade 
union and co-operative society members who are likewise in 
Parliament with the sole aim of loading the dice to give unfair 
advantages to those sections of the nation which pay them to do 
this dirty work. A real Conservative Party should endeavour at 
once to repair the damage done by the Liberals. 

As for the other enemies of clean politics, they are more of the 
nature of evanescent bug-bites than permanent dangers, for the 
Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away. And even in that sad 
event, canonisation is assured if we produce the files of the 
newspapers which they own. For the advocatus diaboli before 
the Congregation of Rites can do nothing in the face of such 
evidence, particularly as he will lack the moral support given by 
the presence of a client who will be otherwise engaged. 

There is one more difficulty which the leader of the Conser- 
vative Party must surmount before he can hope to increase the 
confidence of the nation to a degree great enough to enable him 
to pass the drastic and unpopular measures which alone can save 
the country from ruin. This obstruction is what we know as 
the ‘ Old Gang ’—which is to say, the colleagues who have proved 
their incapacity in high office. One, laus Deo, has gone to the 
limbo of incompetent Ministers, and another must surely be sent 
thither the first opportunity. Towards another the conventional 
attitude is that he is more damaging as an enemy than as a 
friend. But surely the history of the last Conservative Adminis- 
tration has finally exploded this legend by showing that it is 
impossible for him to surpass as an enemy his devastating effect 
as a friend. In addition, two, and possibly three, others must go 
before the ‘ Old Gang’ can be regarded as effectively broken up. 
But will that infinite capacity for suffering fools gladly, which 
caused the débdcle in the election of 1929, again persuade the 
leader of the Conservative Party that he can fight successfully 
when hampered in every movement by the dead weight of the 
“Old Gang’? Does he realise that the points of those knives, 
which at present produce a pleasant tickling sensation between 
his shoulders, will sooner or later be thrust home? The task 
before him can never be carried out with second-hand or shop- 
soiled colleagues, and the country, with a true instinct, is asking 
why no use is made of the splendid material to be found in the 
ranks of the Conservative Party. Indeed, the demand for younger 
Ministers is becoming so insistent that, in a year or two, even the 
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highest office in the State may be filled by a man who has not 
completed his eighth lustrum. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. There is only 
one man in politics to-day whose name is familiar to the people 
and who is trusted by them, no matter how keenly they criticise 
him. If economic chaos and revolution are to be avoided, the 
whole corrupt system based upon the principle of ninepence for 
fourpence must be broken down at the earliest possible moment. 
No politician unknown to the public, and no politician who is 
distrusted by the public, can perform this task, and herein is to 
be found the importance of Stanley Baldwin. A second appeal 
to the better feeling of the electorate may meet with a more 
satisfactory response than the first encountered. But if it does 
not, the resources of civilisation will not have been exhausted. 
For if democracy cannot be cured, at least it can be killed. 


AvusTIN HopkKINSON. 
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FROM REFERENDUM TO FREE HAND 


FOLLOWING a previous article in this Review, the more recent 
vicissitudes of the Preference movement are now to be discussed 
likewise in the light of its past history, which already extends to 
thirty years of continuous activity. In so long a period—with 
one political generation succeeding another and such an event 
as the Great War intervening to obliterate the past—it is inevit- 
able that the earlier phases of the movement should be unknown 
to the new generation of electors and forgotten by most of the 
older. Yet the historical perspective is necessary for judging 
the practical importance of any fresh developments which may 
appear in the foreground from time to time. With this aid one 
may, for example, avoid mistaking a vicious circle for a line of 


progress. 


I, THE Vicious CrrcLE 


In contrast with all previous occasions, this year the British 
Government entered the Imperial Conference not only with trade 
worse than at any time within living memory, but when the policy 
of Preference had lately been approved by organised bodies 
representing all sections of our economic life. Besides the usual 
resolutions from chambers of commerce and others there were 
significant pronouncements from quarters previously hostile. 
The Trade Union Congress displayed the new attitude of the 
wage-earners ; the Federation of British Industries at last could 
testify that not only by count of heads, but by analysis of trades, 
its members were now overwhelmingly in favour. Even Finance, 
the silent citadel of Free Trade, had emitted a manifesto confess- 
ing that, since foreign countries were plainly not going to abandon 
protection yet, Empire Preference was the right policy for us. 
While home opinion had thus been converted wholesale to the 
necessity of a new fiscal policy, the Dominions, desperately hard 
hit by the slump in prices, were more eager than ever before that 
Britain should give them a reciprocal Preference. In spite of all 
this, their earnest overtures have again met with a blank negation, 
again thinly disguised with the pretence that there are ‘ other 


1 « Preference and the Referendum ’ (May 1930). 
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ways ’ than tariff preference still to be explored with the intention 
of doing something. 

Surely the real issue is no longer the policy of Preference, but 
our party system itself, which alone now stands in the way of the 
consummation which all the Britannic peoples desire. Each of 
the three parties has now had its chance and proved its incapacity. 
Each in turn, while protesting its eagerness to develop Empire 
trade, has pandered to popular superstition by abjuring ‘ food 
taxes,’ and has taken refuge in the pretence of ‘ other ways.’ 
In 1902 the Conservatives began it, when they repealed the 
general duty on imported wheat, which was hurting nobody. 
But at that time their only notion of an alternative plan was to 
leave trade out of account and ask for naval contributions. 
In 1907 it was the turn of the Liberals. Championed by their 
new recruit, Mr. Winston Churchill, they let him shout to the 
world that they had ‘ banged and barred the door.’ It was this 
session that witnessed the real birth of the ‘ other ways ’ fallacy, 
which has so often been revived. How absurd, have protested 
the embarrassed Free Traders time and again, to pretend that you 
cannot have an effective policy of Empire development without 
‘taxing food’! In 1907 their great idea was ‘ communications ’ 
—i.e., subsidised steamship lines and on the ‘all red route.’ But 
nothing had been done when the next session came round in 
191. Then the Liberal Government played the usual card. A 
‘Dominions Royal Commission ’ was charged to investigate every 
possibility ‘ consistent always with the fiscal policy of each part.’ 
So a select body of worthy gentlemen spent several years in 
touring the Empire at the expense of the British taxpayer. They 
produced a very voluminous and interesting Report. To it may 
be traced the origins of the Imperial Economic Committee, and 
of other ‘ Imperial’ research bodies now existing ; but nothing 
more substantial. Reading between the lines of their Report, the 
real conclusion of this Commission plainly was that while ‘ other 
ways ’ could be devised in plenty, none of them could be worth 
much except as supplements to tariff preference, implying duties 
in Britain on competitive food imports. 

The War Conferences of 1917 and 1918, to which may 5e 
added the meeting in 1921, brought a belated recognition by 
Britain of the principle of Preference. The Government beilg a 
coalition, all three parties were nominally committed. Bysides 
the old revenue duties on sugar, tea, etc., the new duties whih had 
been put on in the war afforded the means of applyhg the 
principle at once. But the small range of imports soaffected 
did not include the products most important to the properity of 
settlers in the Dominions ; which are dairy produce, neat, corn, 

and fruit. 
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The Coalition having been dissolved in 1922, it fell to the 
Conservatives to conduct the Imperial Conference in 1923. on 
their own responsibility. Thus they obtained their second 
opportunity. They thoughtfully anticipated it by pledging them- 
selves at the preceding election to introduce no ‘ fundamental 
change’ of fiscal policy in the lifetime of the next Parliament, 
When the time came all they could do, by way of reciprocating 
the admittedly valuable fiscal preferences of the Dominions, was 
to promise preference on a few side lines, such as canned fish, 
That was better than nothing—had it ever been carried out—but 


hopelessly inadequate for a party which had gone to the country 


with Empire development in the forefront of their programme, 
Willing the end, they had renounced the means. Therefore at 
the Conference the quest of ‘ other ways’ had to be resumed. 
The lead was taken by Australia, Mr. Bruce being ready to test 
the Socialist ideas which were so widely favoured in his own 


country and in Britain by the Labour Party. Accordingly a 
special Committee was appointed to examine in particular the 
policy of State control of imports through a licensing system and, 
in conjunction therewith, bulk purchase from the Dominions by 
the State in Britain of food imports required to supplement home 


production. Since similar proposals in another guise have been 


revived by the present Government as something new, it may be 
well to repeat a summary of the 1923 Committee’s conclusions : 


Prohibition of imports, accompanied by licence or State purchase, 
would throw producers, merchants, shipping companies and everybody 
into perpetual and paralysing uncertainty ; whereas‘ if you have a tariff, 
everybody knows what the tariff is.’ State purchase would tend to raise 
prices without any corresponding benefit to the Exchequer, and the 
responsibility of arranging what prices should be paid would be ‘ far too 
invidious to be borne.’ In practice, moreover, as was seen during the war, 
State control of prices meant control at a level favourable to the least 
efficient producer ; and the existing excessive middlemen’s charges were, 
the committee observed, partly a legacy of the high prices fixed by the 
State in the war period. But while condemning these proposals the 
tommittee agreed ‘ emphatically ’ that, in the interest alike of producers 
aid consumers, the profit margins should be kept as small as might be 
resonably possible, The way to achieve this was to be found, they 
Suggested, in the closest co-operation both between the Governments and 
betveen trade organisations in the Dominions and Britain. The Govern- 
ment: could help, for example, by furnishing better statistical information. 

Tims once more the fallacy of the ‘ other ways’ theory was exposed, 
leaving the policy of tariff preference where Chamberlain had placed it 


twenty ears before, as the sine qua non of Empire development.* 


The onclusion after 1923 that in fact there are no ‘ other 
ways ’ dianot require to be confirmed by another waste of time 


* The Empire in Eclipse, pp. 148-9. 
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in 1930. No doubt there may be use for non-tariff devices, 
ranging from scientific research to subsidised transport, statutory 
quotas, and perhaps even State purchase. But none of these can 
bring any adequate expansion of Empire settlement and Empire 
trade unless foreign imports are to be restricted. And to effect 
that restriction the method of tariff preference alone has the 
advantage of being a proven method, familiar everywhere outside 
Britain. Moreover, it provides for its own expenses, generally 
at the cost of the overseas seller, instead of demanding a further 
levy on British taxpayers to finance it. For example, the 
Imperial Economic Committee, which was set up by way of 
compensating the Dominions for the unfulfilled promises of 
1923, was endowed with an income of 1,000,000/. a year, to be 
provided by direct taxation of ourselves. It now appears that 
the present Government has promised some further assured 
income to the Empire Marketing Board from the same source, 


There is no ‘ equality of status’ in this; but no doubt Dominion 
statesmen may regard it as something given in return for their 


unilateral preferences. 
On the economic side the Imperial Conference which has 


lately ended appears a strange and tragic repetition of 1907. As 
though the clock had stood still for twenty-three years, the 
records of these two sessions might be changed about, without any 
obvious violence to history. In 1907 the Dominions were led by 
Australia ; in 1930 Canada resumed at length her proper place ; 
but that is the only difference. In 1907 Deakin’s fervent and 
outspoken advocacy of Preference anticipated Mr. Bennett's. 
Deakin’s exposition of the policy as National Protection modified 
by Imperial Preference put it on the same basis as Mr. Bennett’s 
postulate of ‘ Canada First.’ In both cases we find the leading 
Dominion well supported by the others, though Laurier, as a 
French-Canadian, was always restrained by the sense—which 
the others took for granted—that Britain, too, had a right to put 
her own interests first. In both cases we note the warning of the 
Dominion Ministers that persistent refusal must ultimately drive 
them to seek markets elsewhere, implying increased purchase of 
foreign goods at the expense of British. In either case one 
consequence of banging the door has been to stimulate the idea 
of inter-Dominion trade agreements apart from Britain—only to 
show, by the results hitherto, how comparatively little scope there 
really is for this. 

On the negative side Mr. Snowden had already anticipated 
the Conference with his declaration that he intended to abolish 
all the existing import duties which enabled Preference to be 
given. Only an inability to sacrifice so much revenue at once 


prevented him in his first Budget from emulating the Conservative 
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Government of 1902 and actually putting Preference back to zero 
after thirty years. The sole success of the recent Conference is 
that it has contrived to exact from the present Government a 
promise to maintain these threatened preferences for another 
three years. An immediate response was made by South Africa, 
in Mr. Hertzog’s promise to maintain likewise the British prefer- 
ence in South Africa for the same period, despite the implications 
of his recent treaty with Germany. This illustrates the spirit 
which was present, if only our Government had been intelligent 
enough to respond. 

But it is not only in the vista of the Imperial Conference itself 
that we see Preference in the rut of a vicious circle. We have 
now to trace the reactions of the Conservative Party to events 
since the spring. In the previous article we have seen how the 
pressure of Lord Beaverbrook’s crusade, with its single objective 
of a tariff on foreign food, had induced Mr. Baldwin to adopt the 
revived proposal of a referendum. Then we had the new comedy 
of Lord Rothermere trying to herd the simple crusaders into his 
own pen of ‘1oo per cent. Conservatism.’ Though labelled 
‘ United Empire Party,’ it gave quite a minor place to ‘ Empire 
Free Trade.’ To disentangle the crusade from the awkward 
embrace of his friend—who had helped to enrol its members 
through the Daily Mail—Lord Beaverbrook was constrained to 
return all the subscriptions and, after a decent interval, solicit 
them afresh through his own newspapers. The fact that the 
movement seemed to emerge all the stronger from such shocks of 
ridicule and dissolution was surely a striking testimony to the 
strength of its popular appeal. 

Meanwhile Lord Beaverbrook was complaining—though his- 
tory could have warned him—that the referendum was being 
used by Conservative headquarters as a way of avoiding rather 
than facing the vital issue of taxes on foreign food. This charge 
being true, the party leader had to attempt further manceuvres. 
A weak point in Lord Beaverbrook’s position was that he advo- 
cated the duty on foreign wheat as, incidentally, protection for 
the British farmer. At Worcester, on August 3, Mr. Baldwin 
argued, quite reasonably, that no duty less than 1/. a quarter 
could be effective for protection. A duty on that scale, he feared, 
might enable Dominion growers to corner the market and exploit 
the British consumer. He therefore proposed to protect the 
British farmer without any tariff, by imposing a certain ‘ quota’ 
of home-grown wheat on British millers, who would be required 
to pay a guaranteed price for it, to be made up by a State subsidy. 
As for. Preference, he repeated his proposal to negotiate a draft 
treaty with the Dominions and submit it to the people. Whether 
it would involve ‘ food taxes’ he still avoided saying. But he 
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tacitly dropped the referendum, leaving it to be understood that 
the draft agreement would be submitted at a general election 
instead. Here, again, Mr. Baldwin was only following the 
footsteps of the pre-war leader, who likewise had slid from 
‘referendum ’ to ‘ double election.’ The latter proposal avoided 
the constitutional objections to the former. But it did not meet 
the more practical objection, that you can hardly expect the 
Dominions to say ‘ exactly’ what they will give in return for 
what, until you are equally in a position to fulfil your side of the 
bargain without undue delay. Lord Beaverbrook has been right 
all along in asserting that you must first get a mandate to tax 
foreign food. No doubt that is what Mr. Bennett meant when he 
stipulated, ‘ First, accept the principle.’ 

There was now no course open to the crusaders but to go 
straight ahead and run their own candidates for Parliament, 
wherever there might be any prospect of success. This would 
generally mean attacking Conservative seats, especially in the 
south and in rural areas. An opportunity came in September 
with the by-election at Bromley. Here the United Empire 
Party jumped the claim, putting up a candidate who was strong 
on Lord Rothermere’s special points, but a little ambiguous 
about food taxes. He polled better than expected ; and might 
have got in, his supporters declared, had not Lord Beaverbrook 
refrained from helping him. 

The Bromley experience was a jar to the party, but there was 
worse to come. A similar vacancy soon arose in South Pad- 
dington. The official candidate, a local alderman, failed to satisfy 
either section, apparently pledging himself turn-about to the 
official policy of ‘ no food taxes at the next election ’ and to the 
contrary demand of the crusaders. When the latter began to 
look for an independent candidate, party headquarters felt that 
something must be done. On October 16 was published a letter 
from Mr, Baldwin to the party chairman, Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
The Imperial Conference, which had been in session a fortnight, 
gave him a convenient peg. In view of the ‘ extreme urgency ’ 
of Preference, so Mr. Baldwin wrote, he no longer had in mind 
“any suggestion of a referendum or a second general election.’ 
The party would go to the polls next time ‘ with a programme to 
which the electors will be asked to give their final and definite 
assent.’ Although, as Mr. Bennett had stated, the details of an 
Imperial policy could only be worked out by consultation between 
experts, the Conservative Party accepted ‘the principle of 

3 The list has varied at short intervals. Lord Rothermere evidently holds, 
with Mr. Baldwin, that policy is the prerogative of the party leader, who may 
change it from day to day if he likes. Hitherto his principal points have been : 
a high tariff on imported manufactures ; drastic economy ; and no more sur- 
render in India or Egypt. 
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Imperial Preference contained in his proposals.’ The case of each 
article was to be examined separately. But as to wheat he hada 
definite suggestion. This was that the quota system he had 
already promised to the British farmer should be supplemented 
by a quota of Dominion wheat, thereby not only giving a guaran- 
teed market, but also ‘a completely effective antidote, which 
tariffs alone would not supply, to the dumping of Russian or 
bounty-fed wheat from foreign countries.’ It would have, he 
added, the additional advantage that it could be worked through 
the normal trade channels, avoiding ‘import boards or bulk 
purchase by the State, to which we are unalterably opposed.’ In 
regard to other commodities, ‘ the results of our investigations 
may well show that either in addition to or in substitution for 
tariffs there are other effective means of translating into action 
the main principle.’ But the party would be willing to discuss 
‘in the most sympathetic spirit’ any other proposals besides its 
own. 
In now proposing a Dominion wheat quota Mr. Baldwin may 
have felt that he was not only serving ‘ party unity’ by again 
dodging food taxes, but the interest of the country by indicating a 
plan which the Government might adopt with the prospect of 
Conservative support in the House. At any rate, at the Con- 
ference this plan was given special attention by the economic 
committee under Mr. Graham, Though their report is inconclu- 
sive, it hardly suggests that the quota would be quite so easy to 
work or effective in result as Mr. Baldwin asserted. To the 
layman its operation as outlined seems extremely complicated 
and bound to require some special machinery to supervise the 
‘normal trade channels.’ The Dominion price would still be the 
world price, fixed by foreign ‘dumping’ as before. The only 
apparent advantage of the quota is that it might facilitate the 
direct exchange of so much Dominion wheat, at the world price, 
for so much British goods. But in comparison with this device 
the well-tried tariff method is simplicity itself. Naturally the 
Dominions prefer the latter because it would give them scope for 
capturing a larger share of the British market by their own 
enterprise, instead of subjecting them to the arbitrary decrees 
from time to time of a Board which, theoretically omniscient, 
could only guess at world conditions ahead and would inevitably 
be subject to political pressure. 

In the party Press Mr. Baldwin’s pronouncement was hailed 
as the policy of the ‘ free hand,’ doing away with any vestige of 
excuse for ‘ splitting the vote ’in future. But, once bitten, twice 
shy. The chief crusader was quick to sound the alarm. Mr. 
Baldwin had not yet said that at the next election he would seek 
a mandate to impose food taxes; and the quota could be no 
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substitute, anyway. As had so often happened before, ever 
since 1902, the Conservative leader’s carefully chosen words were 
open to the suspicion of trying to have it both ways. Either the 
Food-Taxers or the Free-Fooders were going to be let down ; and 
experience knew which. On the very next day a gallant Vice- 
Admiral was commissioned to carry the banner of the crusade 
in South Paddington. Meanwhile the United Empire Party 
had nominated a lady. But Lord Rothermere—who had lately 
handed over the new party to a committee—bade his friends in 
South Paddington support the Admiral, thus atoning handsomely 
for Bromley. Together the Daily Mail and the Daily Express 
rejoiced that there was to be ‘ no splitting of the Empire vote '"— 
ignoring the official Conservative. As the contest proceeded the 
Admiral, vigorously supported by Lord Beaverbrook in person, 
was seen forging ahead. Once more Mr. Baldwin had to move 
another step. Ina letter to the official candidate he wrote : 

In approaching the Dominions . . . we shall be free to adopt any and 
every method conducive to the development of Empire trade, including the 
taxation of foreign foodstuffs . . . as the greater includes the less, our 
policy embraces the Empire crusade proposals, and there is no excuse for 
dissensions within the Conservative ranks. 


Still he had not said that at the next election (not the next 
but one) the party would seek a mandate to tax foreign food. 
The Admiral held his course. But there were also ugly signs 
further afield of growing discontent with Mr. Baldwin’s ‘ weak’ 
leadership. Accordingly a party meeting was held on October 30, 
being the eve of the Paddington poll, in hopes of both scotching 
the Admiral and stopping the rot. Mr. Baldwin was to give an 
address and then retire for a vote of confidence to be taken. 
Restating the policy—which he declared must always be a matter 
for the party leader alone—he complained, ‘my hand has been 
forced throughout the year.’ He had been unwilling to commit 
the party to ‘ taxation of food’ until he was sure that ‘ we were 
going to get something for it.’ But now the Imperial Conference 
had resolved his doubts. ‘ For the first time we learnt that the 
Dominion Prime Ministers were willing to do business.’ So he 
had come to adopt the ‘ policy of the free hand,’ Nevertheless, 
when he left the hall, out of the 578 selected representatives no 
less than 116 voted to depose him. It could only have been an 
angry gesture. There was no one to succeed him who could 
command throughout the country so wide a respect, not to say 
affection. And any new leader must soon have found himself 
equally helpless in the grip of ‘ party unity ’—as the pre-war 
“whole-hoggers ’ found out after they had discarded Balfour for 
Bonar Law. But if Caxton Hall failed to stop the rot, neither did 
it scotch the Admiral. On the morrow South Paddington put 
Vor. CVIII—No. 646 34 
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him at the head of the poll, with a generous margin over Mr, 
Baldwin’s henchman. 


Those who like straightforward politics must hate the system 
that can choose a leader for his honesty in order to corrupt it. 


How else can one excuse Mr. Baldwin's audacious pretence that, 


now ‘for the first time we learnt that the Dominion Prime 
Ministers were willing to do business’? For the past thirty years 
they have shown themselves only too willing to do business 
whenever we might be ready. As to Canada in particular, 
Laurier’s original offer of 1902 has been lying on the table ever 
since, awaiting our willingness to tax foreign wheat. It was on 
precisely the same lines as Mr. Bennett’s. Let us recall that 
Laurier (a) specified the market for wheat as Canada’s special 
interest ; (6) required our Government first to ‘accept the 
principle,’ 7.¢., of putting—or rather keeping—a duty on foreign 
wheat ; and (c) offered on that basis to negotiate in detail an 
extension of British Preference in Canada. Mr. Bennett offered 
no more and no less. 

But if a leader who is the slave of ‘ party unity ’ and can only 
move under its dictation is bound to disappoint some of his 
followers, he is equally liable to be let down himself. In October 
a vacancy occurred at Shipley, a Yorkshire constituency in the 
distressed area of the textile industry. It had been a Labour 
seat, gained, as usual, by a minority vote in a three-cornered 
contest, with the Conservative second. The local Conservative 
Association now brought out a candidate who concentrated on 
‘ safeguarding ’ the textile industry, and declared quite definitely 
against taxing food. Just when Mr. Baldwin was hoping to dish 
the Crusaders with his new policy of the ‘ free hand’ the party 
candidate at Shipley was flatly rejecting it ; and won the election. 
This time the Crusaders had not intervened. Of course the local 
managers claimed that the repudiation of food taxes had done the 
trick. So we must expect that most of the party candidates in 
the north will follow this lead when the next election comes. 
What, then, will be the party’s position if returned to power ? 
It will still lack the ‘free hand,’ Mr. Baldwin, who has already 
approved Mr. Bennett’s invitation, might go to Ottawa with a 
view to negotiating a detailed agreement. Either the negotiation 
would fail, or it would require the taxation of food. If he brought 
back a draft agreement he could proceed no further without 
another appeal to the country. Fully twelve months would thus 
be consumed. Such being the prospect, what becomes of his 
recent plea that Preference is now a matter of ‘ extreme urgency ’ ? 
Nor can one forget that following the rebuff in 1907-11 came the 
great fight in Canada over the proposal of unrestricted reciprocity 
with the United States, which was barely defeated. If the 
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approach of the American election should give rise to a fresh 
proposal of that kind, who can be certain that Canada would 
reject it again ? 

Round the taxation of food, which has always been the key to 
Preference, the Conservative Party is seen to have wandered in a 
vicious circle. After thirty years of abject grovelling to the 
‘little loaf’ it has lost capacity to confront the bogey which it 
has been content to accept from its opponents at face value. But 
Preference is, indeed, a matter of urgency, as never before. In 
its economic aspect it is the only still untried means of restoring 
our trade position; and already South Africa’s treaty with 
Germany shows that Dominion warnings were seriously meant. 
Apart from that, among actual policies it alone—or, at least, pre- 
eminently—effectively asserts the unity of the Empire, by 
claiming for the Britannic Commonwealth as an international 
entity the privileged right of its member States to trade between 
themselves on privileged terms. Since in most other relations 
the Imperial Conference has virtually adopted the theory of 
divided or multiple monarchy, which legally implies independence, 
there is nothing substantial left except Preference to preserve the 
principle and practice of unity. 


II. THE LINE OF PROGRESS 


The same history which exposes the fact of the vicious circle 
indicates with equal clearness where the line of progress would 
lie. To move in company with ‘ Canada First ’ we must have a 
policy of ‘ Britain First’; not—as so many either demand or 
complain—‘ the Empire First.’ To that extent the Free Trade 
diehards have really been sounder than the Conservative leaders, 
who keep on assuming that we must consult the Dominions before 
we do anything. Even Lord Beaverbrook, apparently, would not 
exercise the mandate he wants for taxing foreign food until he 
had consulted the Dominions. But in these thirty years, during 
which all the Dominions have established an effective system of 
Preference, there is no instance of any of them ever consulting 
the British Government before proceeding to revise its own tariff. 
Why should Britain alone be deemed unable to do the same 
without consulting the others ? 

The answer is, of course, that all three parties in Britain have 
hitherto assumed that, apart from Preference, we can have no 
need for a tariff on imported corn, meat, dairy produce, and fruit ; 
and further, that any such duties must be a hardship on the 
consumer. Hence has arisen the doctrine, which has become 
traditional, that we can only put on these duties if the Dominions 
will make it worth our while. Surely the time has come to re- 


consider these assumptions. To-day it is common knowledge 
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that (2) a huge deficit of revenue is in prospect ; (d) the ratio 
of indirect to direct taxation has been continuously falling as 
expenditure has increased ; (c) this expenditure is largely repre 
sented by social services for the benefit of those who do not pay 
direct taxes, including many who, if they neither smoke nor 
drink, pay hardly any indirect taxation either ; (d) the consequent 
weight of direct taxation has become an excessive charge upon pro- 
ductive industry, increasing its costs and preventing the accumu- 
lation of necessary reserves; (¢) the world competition for the 
food market in Britain has become more intense than ever, foreign 
competitors shrinking from no sacrifice to obtain or retain it. 
With these points in mind, let us consider the possibilities 
of broadening the basis of indirect taxation, and incidentally 
establishing Preference. The following estimaté of revenue 
is based upon official figures* of the values consumed in this 
country, distinguishing home-grown, Empire and foreign supplies: 
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Preferential duty, 5 per cent. 
General duty, ro per cent. 
Total revenue = 24,800,000/. 


If we include also oats, barley, and maize we have in sight an 
initial revenue approaching 30,000,000]. There is no reason to 
suppose, considering the world competition, that a 10 per cent. 
duty would restrict the volume of imports, and thereby raise 
prices, which would stimulate further production at home. 
Since there is nowhere else at present for the world surplus to go, 
‘dumping ’ would continue as before, unless checked by special 
measures which lie outside the scope of a revenue tariff and the 
present discussion. At least until world consumption began 
once more to overtake production the main incidence of these 
duties would be on the oversea producer, who for his own part 
habitually assumes that this would be the result. If so, the new 
revenue would represent a contribution from the countries which 


« Report on The Agricultural Output and Food Supplies of Great Britain (1929, 
Pp. §t). 
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export to our market ; just as our own export trade, cutting 
profits to overcome tariffs abroad, is forced to subsidise the 
exchequers of the States concerned. In short, to an extent 
constantly varying with the conditions of supply and demand, 

the new revenue would be ‘ non-tax,’ and therefore a real relief if 
used to reduce the direct taxation which inevitably comes out of 
our own pockets, But even without any rise in prices the British 
farmer would at least have the satisfaction of seeing his com- 

petitors, Dominion as well as foreign, paying a toll for the upkeep 

of the common market. As tothe Empire rebate, the effect would 

certainly be a gradual increase of Dominion supplies at the 

expense of foreign. In proportion to this effect the revenue would 

decline. To maintain the revenue we should have to revise the 

tariff from time to time, increasing the preferential rate of duty. 

That would be an appropriate occasion to negotiate with the 

Dominions. But a generous measure of reciprocal Preference 

would have been established at once without the delay, trouble 

and uncertainty of any consultation at all. 

No doubt the thirty years’ history forbids the hope that any 
of the three existing parties will now adopt this fiscal reform 
which responds to the crying needs of Britain first and the Empire 
next. But all three are seen to be torn with internal dissension, 
and discredited in the eyes of the country. Surely the opportunity 
now exists for all advocates of either Protection or Preference to 
join forces in a campaign to return independent representatives 
to the next Parliament. The bold initiative and great resources 
of the much-abused ‘ Press barons’ can hardly be taken as 
exhausted yet. Both Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook 
are manifestly patriotic, even if they lack faith in Mr. Baldwin ; 
whose denunciations of them at least testify to his own belief in 
their power. Both are fully alive to the national emergency. 
Surely they could now unite their respective followers on 
an economic platform combining protection of manufactures, 
revenue duties on all imported food competing with our own, and 
drastic economy. The proposal not to exempt Dominion produce 
should secure the adherence of the National Farmers’ Union, 
whose executive hitherto has stood aloof and suspicious. 

But more is required than material resources. A new spirit 
in leadership is called for. After thirty years of the dear-food 
bogey, which was a purely political invention, it has come to be 
assumed by all party managers that the electorate consists mainly 
of a half-starved proletariat. Like the Roman rabble, it is held 
to be concerned only for free food and amusement, and certain 
to reject any policy which, however necessary to the national 
welfare, might conceivably exact the price of a glass of beer or a 
picture ticket. Thus do the politicians tacitly sum up the social 
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result of the expenditure we have lavished all these years ‘on 
education and social services. In no other civilised country do 
they take so mean a view of the citizens they have created, 
Surely they are wrong ;. but at least let the British electorate be 
put once to the test—which has never yet been done—before the 
damning judgment is accepted. The due leader of ‘ Britain First’ 
should venture the novel appeal to individual self-respect and 
national pride. Otherwise the old party leaders might as well be 
left undisturbed to compete once more in degrading the com- 
munity with their pauper’s gospel. , 

Given the new kind of leadership—known in the war—the 
suggested campaign should attract the support of many organisa- 
tions and a host of individuals from all classes throughout the 
country. Considering the popular disgust with the three exist- 
ing parties, ‘ Britain First’ might emerge from the impending 
election numerically the strongest party in the new Parliament. 
Having passed a Budget on the lines indicated, the new Govern- 
ment could go to Ottawa for the Economic Conference next year 
with reciprocal Preference an accomplished fact, and with the 
means in hand to.make agreements for extending and stabilising 
it on tariff principles which would at last be common to all the 
Britannic States. 


RICHARD JEBB 














POLICY IN PALESTINE 


THE Government’s recent statement of policy on Palestine has 
been attacked by the Zionists and their supporters both at home 
and abroad. Little mention has been made of the basis of that 
statement, which is Sir John Hope Simpson’s Report on immigra- 
tion, land settlement and development. Criticism, however, 
always makes more savoury reading than policy, and it is probable 
that far more people have noticed the complaints than have 
studied the statement itself. Thus it seems worth while to 
examine the Government proposals in the light of the treaty 
obligations of Great Britain, and of actual conditions in Palestine 
up till now. Such an analysis proves that the Government’s 
view of our obligations does not vary from that of its predecessors, 
and that its political plans are also the same. What is new is an 
economic programme designed to fulfil a part of our duty in 
Palestine which hitherto we have neglected. 

It is impossible to ignore the importance of the ante-natal 
history of our treaties regarding Palestine, for the war pledges 
created in the Arab and Jewish races hopes and claims still 
maintained. From 1915 on the Arabs were incited to disaffection 
from their rulers by promises summed up by the Allies in their 
War Aims Note to Washington of January 1917 as ‘ the setting 
free of the populations subject to the bloody tyranny of the 
Turks.” Messages were dropped in Palestine from 1917 on, 
calling upon the Arabs to fight for their liberty. The correct 
interpretation of the famous McMahon letter of 1915 would 
provide a nice textual problem—even if it had been officially 
published. Admittedly it promised Arab independence, but 
while the Colonial Office in 1922 declared that a reservation 
excluding the district west of Damascus applied to Palestine, the 
Arabs argue that the western boundaries, named as the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean, included Palestine. It must be, incidentally, 
one of the queerest geographical aberrations even of the Staff, if a 
British general meant the Jordan when he wrote the Mediter- 
ranean, What is not in doubt is that the Palestinian Arabs 
believed that we promised them independence, a belief confirmed 
by the Covenant of the League. 
793 
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The war promise to the Jews of November 1917 was public, 


since it’ was designed to enlist the support of Jews everywhere, 
and especially in the United States. This was the famous 
Balfour Declaration, promising a ‘ National Home in Palestine 
for the Jewish people,’ it being understood that the rights of 
non-Jews in Palestine should not suffer. In view of the immense 


variations of interpretation given to the Declaration, it is interest- 
ing to note that the English Zionists asked for a text promising 
‘ The reconstitution of Palestine as the National Home of the 
Jewish people,’ and that this was refused. Many aspirations, 
however, from a religious foyer to a Jewish State, have found 
cover under the Balfour Declaration, and it is embodied in the 
Mandate. 

Treaty texts are dull, but the main provisions governing 
Palestine are so seldom correctly quoted that it is necessary to 
give them in full. Even Sir John Simon and Lord Hailsham, in 


writing to The Times in support of the Zionists, quoted selected 
chips of the Mandate—a method appropriate, perhaps, to the 
great advocate seeking authority to prove his case, but scarcely 
so proper to a judge whose business it is to marshal the whole 
relevant law. 


The treaty texts which concern the present controversy are : 


THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS (1919) 


Article 22.—(1) To those colonies and territories which as a consequence 
of the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, there should be applied the principle that the well-being 
and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation, and 
that securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied in this 
Covenant. 


(4) Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as independent 
nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of adminis- 
trative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone. 


THE MANDATE (1923) 


Preamble.—Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have agreed, for the 
purpose of giving effect to the provisions of Article 22 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, to entrust to a Mandatory selected by the said 
Powers the administration of the territory of Palestine which formerly 
belonged to the Turkish Empire, within such boundaries as may be fixed 
by them, and 
Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have also agreed that the Manda- 
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tory should be responsible for putting into effect the declaration originally 
made on November 2, 1917, by the Government of His Britannic Majesty, 
and adopted by the said Powers in favour of the establishment in Palestine 
of a National Home for the Jewish people, it being clearly understood that 


‘nothing should be done which might prejudice the civil and religious rights 


of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine. 


Article 2-The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country 
under such political, administrative and economic conditions as will 
secure the establishment of the Jewish National Home, as laid down in the 
preamble, and the development of self-governing institutions, and also for 
safeguarding the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, 


irrespective of race and religion. 


Article 6.—The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the 
rights and position of other sections of the population are not prejudiced, 
shall facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable conditions and shall 
encourage, in co-operation with the Jewish Agency referred to in Article 4, 
close settlement by Jews on the land, including State lands and waste lands 
not required for public purposes. 

Article 11.—The Administration of Palestine shall take all necessary 
measures to safeguard the interests of the community in connection with 
the development of the country, and, subject to any international obliga- 
tions accepted by the Mandatory, shall have full power to provide for 
public ownership or control of any of the natural resources of the country, 
or of the public works, services and utilities established or to be established 
therein. It shall introduce a land system appropriate to the needs of the 
country, having regard, among other things, to the desirability of pro- 
moting the close settlement and intensive cultivation of the land. 


The Administration may arrange with the Jewish Agency mentioned in 
Article 4 to construct or operate, upon fair equitable terms, any public 
works, services and utilities, and to develop any of the natural resources of 


the country, in so far as those matters are not directly undertaken by the 
Administration. 


The objects of the Mandate, therefore, are the welfare and 


development of the native people and recognition of their 
independence, and the National Home for the Jewish people. 
The means detailed are the development of. self-governing 
institutions, Jewish immigration and settlement, limited by the 
provisoes that the civil and religious rights and the economic 
position of the non-Jews are not to be prejudiced, and administra- 
tive control of natural resources and the land system in the 
interests of the whole community. 

Both the Covenant and the Mandate which embodies the 
pledges of native development and adds the National Home are 
solemn international engagements. It should be added that the 
Covenant is the senior and governing treaty, by virtue of Article 20, 
which abrogates all obligations inconsistent with itself and pledges 
members of the League not to enter into inconsistent future 
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engagements. Added provisions of the Mandate, therefore, are 
valid only in so far as they do not clash with the Covenant. 

Those people who talk glibly of the Balfour Declaration as 
though it were the only British engagement regarding Palestine 
are greatly under-estimating our pledges. And the difficulties 
involved in those obligations leap to the eye. They can only be 
simplified by arguments such as those used by the Arabs—that 
the Balfour Declaration is incompatible with the welfare of their 
people, and that its inclusion in the Mandate is therefore illegal 
under the Covenant and should be denounced by the Mandatory. 
The Zionist simplification is to assert that the Balfour Declaration 
supersedes the Covenant and that the pledge of native welfare, if 
it should impede the establishment of the National Home, is not 
meant to be carried out. This reasoning inverts the Mandate, 
which limits every National Home clause by the proviso that it is 
only to be established in so far as it does not damage native 
interests. 

The British Government has always, however, affirmed that 
both sets of promises existed and must be carried out. The 
October statement adopts the definition which the Permanent 
Mandates Commission formulated last June as the essence of the 
Mandate : 


(i.) ‘The obligations laid down by the Mandate in regard to the 


two sections of the population are of equal weight ’ ; 
(ii.) ‘ The two obligations imposed on the Mandatory are in no 
sense irreconcilable.’ 


This position tallies exactly with that held by British Govern- 
ments. since 1922. None has denied the Covenant or Mandate. 
Mr. Churchill, in the 1922 correspondence on Palestine, explained 
to the Arab Delegation that the Balfour Declaration involved an 
interpretation of the ‘independence’ clause of the Covenant 
different from that adopted for Irak and Syria. Seeing that the 
majority of the Palestinian population opposed the Balfour 
Declaration, a national Government would render the fulfilment of 
that pledge impossible. But Britain was ready to grant to the 
people of Palestine the greatest measure of independence con- 
sistent with fulfilment. Thus he recognised the Covenant as 
binding, although its application was deflected from the normal 
course by the Balfour Declaration. The Government then issued 
a statement defining its interpretation of the National Home 
under the Mandate, of which the key-sentences are : 

The Government ‘ would draw attention to the fact that the 
terms of the Declaration referred to do not contemplate that 
Palestine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish National 
Home, but that such a Home should be founded in Palestine. 
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. But in order that this community should have the best 
ijpoepect of free development and provide:a full opportunity for 
the Jewish people to display its capacities, it is essential that it 
should know that it is in Palestine as of right and not on 
sufferance.’ 

The reception of this statement was significant. The Arabs 
rejected it, claiming still that the Balfour Declaration was incon- 
sistent with the Covenant. The official Zionist Organisation 
accepted it, welcoming the statement that the Jews were to be in 
Palestine ‘as of right.’ The more extreme Zionists, those who 
say that a National Home means nothing if not a Jewish State, 
split away from the official policy of acceptance, and, because 
of their desire to revise the statement in a more Jewish sense, are 
called the Revisionists. 

Lord Balfour, when the Mandate was approved by the League 
of Nations Council in 1923, said that it had been represented that 
the interests of the Arabs were not sufficiently safeguarded ; but 
the most anxious attention had been paid to the position and 
interests of the Arab populations by the British Government, and 
there was no wish or intention that the provision of a Jewish 
Home in Palestine should in any way injure the best interests of 
the Arabs. Every precaution had been taken that the provision 
of a Jewish Home should not encroach upon the interests or 
susceptibilities of any section of the population. The material 
prosperity and moral interests of all the people concerned could 
not fail to be advanced by the course which the British Govern- 
ment intended to pursue. 

The duality of Palestine obligations has been clearly defined 
by the Mandates Commission. In its first Report on Palestine in 
1924 it said that ‘according to the fundamental principle of 
Article 22 of the Covenant the paramount duty of the mandatory 
Power was to ensure the development of the mandated territories 
by administering them in conformity with the interests of their 
inhabitants. On the other hand the Mandatory was instructed 
to fulfil the Balfour Declaration.’ The Mandate was a ‘ two-fold 
duty.” This Report was accepted by the Conservative Govern- 
ment then in power. It is therefore fair to say that the present 
Government’s acceptance of the ‘ double obligation’ does not 
vary by a tittle from the doctrine of previous Governments. 

But treaty obligations must be applied, and there’s the rub. 
The October statement makes concrete proposals, both political 
and economic. On the political side it proposes to carry out the 
intention announced by Mr. Churchill in 1922 to foster a full 
measure of self-government by gradual stages. The Legislative 


‘Council suggested is exactly the same as in the 1922 scheme: 


eleven official members, including the High Commissioner, and 
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twelve elected members, consisting of eight Moslems, two Chris. 
tians, and two Jews. The Government say sternly that. they 
mean to defeat attempts to circumvent the plan by appointing 
councillors if the elections fail ; and the High Commissioner is to 
retain power to keep order and fulfil the Mandate. 

Much water has run under the bridge since 1922. At that 
time the Jews took part in the elections; the Arabs largely 
boycotted them, and they had to be declared null. Then an 
appointed Council was tried, which also failed because Arabs 
would not serve on it. An Arab Agency similar to the Zionist 
Agency was offered and rejected in 1923. The Administration 
fell back upon purely bureaucratic rule, with its advantage of 
oligarchic efficiency (power was concentrated in the hands of the 
High Commissioner, the Chief Secretary, and the Attorney- 
General) and its drawback of lack of contact with the feelings of 
the people. 

Meanwhile an interesting change-over of racial attitude to 
this situation has happened. The Arabs have always claimed a 
democratic constitution in fulfilment of the Covenant. This 
would, of course, enable them to control immigration and the 
National Home. It was refused in 1922 and again in 1930. But, 
while their first reaction was to refuse any share in working the 
Mandate, they have come to feel that even a restricted measure 
of self-government is desirable to counter-balance the influence 
which they all believe is exercised against their interests by the 
Jewish Agency in London and Palestine. They seem inclined 
now to accept the Legislative Council. The Palestinian Jews, on 
the other hand, welcomed the abortive elections of 1922. Their 
mood was then one of assured optimism, voiced by their chairman, 
Dr. Eder, when he told the Commission of Inquiry on the 1921 
riots that there could only be one National Home in Palestine, and 
that a Jewish one, and no equality in the partnership between 
Jews and Arabs, but a Jewish predominance as soon as the mem- 
bers of that race were sufficiently increased. Later, however, the 
doctrine of the ‘ Jewish majority ’ evolved—an aim voiced by Mr. 
Sacher, the chairman of the Zionist executive, as well as by Mr. 
Jabotinsky, the Revisionist leader, in evidence before the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on the 1929 riots. This ideal presupposes, as 
Mr. Jabotinsky explained, that self-government will be delayed 
until the Jews have attained the majority of the population, so 
that under a democratic constitution the Jewish policy will always 

prevail. The settler Jews seem, on the whole, to dislike any 
self-government at present, and they have threatened to boycott 
the elections. The international Zionist Organisation, beyond a 
statement regarding the 1922 policy that nothing was further 
from its purpose than to prejudice in the smallest degree the civil 
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and religious rights or the material interests of the non-Jewish 
population, has preserved a discreet silence on its further political 
aims, and is also silent upon the present policy. 

To sum up the political problem. There is little doubt that 
the limited interpretation given to the National Home is. a dis- 
appointment to most Zionists, and totally inacceptable to many. 
They cannot be expected to surrender their dear dream of the 
Jewish State. This must account for their frequent misquotation 
of the Mandate, which is an attempt to convince others, and 
possibly themselves, that their full claims are justified. It is the 
basis of the policy of trying to create a Jewish majority by 
immigration. On the other hand, the maintenance of the 
National Home policy certainly involves a breach of the Covenant. 
No definition of independence known to history is compatible with 
holding down a people by military power in order to force upon 
it an immigrant nation to whose presence and claims it is solidly 
opposed. So say the Arabs, and with justice; nor can final 
autonomy in a mixed State, when the National Home is securely 
rooted, be considered a fair compensation for the denial of the 
right of all free peoples to control entry to their country of an 
alien race. The Shaw Commission of Inquiry was right in saying 
that one of the fundamental causes of the 1929 riots was the 
disappointment of the Arab political and national aspirations. 
The disappointment is final, for the Arabs never can be inde- 
pendent; the National Home prevents it. In this difficult 
situation the British Mandatory has to do as best it can. Its 
compromise of a Council with limited powers is necessary, because 
bureaucratic absolutism in a land whose very babies lisp politics, 
in Arabic and Hebrew, is an impossible form of government. 
The people must have some responsibility and outlet for their 
opinions. Alternatively we must line Palestine with troops and 
have military rule, which is repugnant to modern political ethics ; 


and most expensive. 
It.is on the economic side that the Government statement 


marks a new departure. Three reports of recent years have 
thrown light upon the economic obscurity of Palestine. In 
1928 the Report of the Joint Palestine Survey Commission—the 
Report on which the enlarged Jewish Agency was constituted— 
examined the situation from the Zionist point of view. The 
Shaw Commission of Inquiry into the 1929 riots, persuaded that 
the anti-Zionist Arab feeling was due to economic fear as much as 
to political disappointment, asked for an expert inquiry into the 
possibilities of land development in order to check the creation of 
alandless peasantry. The Government accordingly sent Sir John 
Hope Simpson to examine the situation on immigration, land 
settlement and development. His Report contains far-reaching 
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recommendations on which the Government has founded its land | the 
policy. The basis is a verbal quotation : alloy 
It can now be definitely stated that at the present time, and with the und 
present methods of Arab cultivation, there remains no margin of lang | @™P 
available for agricultural settlement by new immigrants, with the exception d 
of such undeveloped land as the various Jewish agencies hold in reserve, The 
The statement goes on to say that it is the duty of the Administra. | Y é 
tion to ensure that the position of other sections of the population the! 
is not prejudiced, and, subject to that condition, to encourage close re 
settlement of Jews on the land. To attain these objects a more} . , 
methodical agricultural development is called for. , 
Only by the adoption of such a policy will additional Jewish agricul. | cub 
tural settlement be possible consistently with the conditions laid down in lim 
Article 6 of the Mandate.. The result desired will not be obtained except ant 
by years of work. It is for this reason fortunate that the Jewish organisa- 
tions are in possession of a large reserve of land not yet settled or developed, Bu 
Their operations can continue without break, while more general steps of | 42° 
development, in the benefits of which Jews and Arabs can both share, are | Alt 
being worked out. During this period, however, the control of all disposi- | wit 


tion of land must of necessity rest with the authority in charge of the 
development. Transfers will only be permitted in so far as they do not 
interfere with the plans of that authority. 


Ar 

The details which follow are a précis of the Hope Simpson 
proposals ; and they mark the beginning of an active land policy, | inf 
aimed at securing the livelihood and improving the cultivation } fel 
of the Arab cultivators, and thereby to gain by intensive culture | re: 
room for additional Jewish settlement. The full implications of to 
this policy can only be realised by reading Sir John Hope Simpson’s | wi 
Report (with a map). Everyone should do so; it is excellent | In 
reading, and the more convincing in that its main conclusions on | wi 
fact, and some on policy, are confirmed by the Jewish Joint | fa 
Survey Commission’s Report. “ak 
An active land policy in Palestine will be new indeed, as a of 
retrospect of our government shows. We took over an agri- | B 
cultural country in the state of dereliction known as the ‘ Turkish | th 
blight.’ Two-thirds of its people were peasants, capable and | in 
hard-working farmers, but victims of a land system under which ir 
all the profit wrung from the soil went into the pockets of land- d 
lords and usurers. They were too poor to improve their medizval b 
methods. Some were small-holders, the majority tenants who T 
could be turned out at the will of their landlords. There werealso | 
colonies, German and Jewish. The 13,000 rural Jews were c 
chiefly settlers in ‘ P.I.C.A.’1 colonies subsidised by the Roth- o 
schilds. They were refugees from the oppressions of Eastern I 
Europe ; asa rule they acted as merchants and hired Arabs to do 2 
1 Palestine Jewish Colonisation Association. ¢ 
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the actual cultivation. Wages were low, but the Arabs were 
allowed to remain on P.I.C.A. lands. They were better off than 
under some Arab landowners, and their relations with their 
employers were excellent. 

After the war the great flood of Zionist colonisation set in. 
Their settlements have increased from five to fifty-two. Inspired 
by a passionate belief that the National Home must strike roots, 
they cultivate the soil themselves. Land is bought with sub- 
scriptions from world Jewry to the Jewish National Fund as 
‘the inalienable property of the Jewish race.’ Only Jews may 
inhabit it, and the Arab tenants are evicted. If he hires non- 
Jewish labour the colonist may be turned out. The colonies are 
subsidised ; only one, Kfar-Yeheskiel, is self-supporting in a 
limited sense. The Jews, divorced for ages from the soil, have 
naturally wasted much money and effort in training themselves. 
But with boundless enthusiasm, modern equipment and teaching, 
and money behind them, they promise to produce a true peasantry. 
Already their holdings show great agricultural advance by contrast 
with Arab farming, as is always the case with rich modern 
colonies set in a poor and backward land ; though in some things, 
such as irrigated orange-culture, the Jews have merely copied 
Arab methods. 

Palestine, then, has seen Jewish land purchase, often at 
inflated prices. The Arab landowner has been enriched; the 
fellah has been evicted. The Administration has done nothing, 
reasoning, in the realistic British way, that if it left the land 
to the free play of economic forces capital would win, the Jews 
would get the land, and their settlement would be encouraged. 
In effect, except for prices, the régime has suited the Zionists very 
well. All Palestine was theirs to buy, and their attitude was 
fairly summed up by the Joint Survey Commission’s Report : 
‘ The possibilities for Jewish settlement are limited by the supply 
of cultivable land in Palestine.’ It was, of course, dead against 
British colonial tradition to leave the peasants helpless. Yet 
three successive ordinances, all so feeble that they indicate little 
intention of seeing that the fellah was protected, have been, 
in practice, dead letters. For instance, from 1921-29 the law 
directed that tenants whose holdings were sold over their heads 
by landlords should retain enough land to support their families. 
This law was evaded by the landlord evicting first and selling the 
land as vacant, or by inducing the tenants to go for a money 
compensation. The Jewish purchasers must have been cognisant 
of these dealings. A typical case was the sale of the Valley of 
Esdraelon by the absentee Sursock family. This is the best 
stretch of cornland in Palestine. Its sale depopulated twenty- 
one out of twenty-two villages of cultivators; the District Com- 
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missioner considers that 6000 people lost their livelihood. The 
Jews gave 30,000/. compensation to some 800 tenants, and have 
sought to prove that the whole population is settled elsewhere; 
but of 688 Arab families they can only list $79 as now cultivating 
the land. 

In any case, the result of the laissez-faire British system 
has been the creation of Jewish reserves. In Palestine this is 
emphasised by the peculiar terms of the Zionist land purchase and 
leases. But history relates no instance of land acquired by 
colonists returning to native ownership, so that this position 
may be regarded as normal. Conditions in Palestine, however, 
are abnormal, being dominated by land shortage. The country 
is chiefly desert and infertile hills, and partly plains. The 
cultivable hill country, reckoned by the Hope Simpson Report 
as 612,500 acres, is already tilled to the last inch, and the Report 
holds out little hope of its improvement save for some forestry 
and fruit-growing with Government help. Here it agrees with the 
Joint Survey Commission, which recommends that the Zionists 
should attempt no further hill settlements, as they cannot pay. 
The fertile land in the plains capable of intensive, and in certain 
areas of irrigated, farming is given as 1,023,500 acres. The Jewish 
holdings of some 321,250 acres are almost all in the plains, so that 
they may be counted as owning a third of the fertile soil. The 
Jewish cultivating settlers are about 18,300, or 3600 families, with 
an average available acreage of 86 acres per family. The Joint 
Survey Commission says that 40 to 80 acres are necessary for a 
dry farm—preferably at least 60. It gives also the possible 
farms of Palestine as 33,000 irrigated and 50,000 non-irrigated, 
and the rural population as 446,000, or five people (an average 
family) for each possible farm. In the orange groves of the 
coastal plain 2} to 5 acres will keep a family. The Hope Simpson 
Report says that outside the Jewish areas the remaining land is 
1,314,750 acres; the number of cultivating fellahin families is 
61,408, and of landless fellahin families is 25,572. The area 
required to maintain a fellahin family decently is 32} acres. But 
if all the land were divided between the cultivating families, 
only 20} acres is available; and if the landless families were 
added, 15; per family. The number of peasants who have been 
rendered landless by the Jewish land purchase is uncertain, but 
it must run into thousands, and the land which would normally 
have been available for their development, and has passed into 
Jewish hands, is cut off from them for ever. 

Neither the Joint Survey Commission nor the Hope Simpson 
Report counts the Beersheba Plain in the south nor the Huleh 
Swamp as available for immediate development ; because the first 
would need expensive well-boring, the second even dearer drainage. 
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In view of the desperate situation of the fellah, Sir John 
Hope Simpson suggests that a Development Commission should 
be set up, consisting of a British chairman, an Arab and a Jew, to 
carry out a great scheme of land settlement for both Jews and 
Arabs. This will involve control over all sale of land (expropria- 
tion if necessary), the redistribution of peasant holdings, the 
granting to them of occupancy rights against eviction, their 
education in intensive cultivation. The scheme would cost 6ol. 
per holding ; and if Jews'settled demand more money and equip- 
ment than is allotted, they must get them outside the Government 
scheme. Land credits and co-operation should also be organised. 
Years of work will be needed, but Sir John believes that by the 
economy in land resultant upon intensive culture the landless 
Arabs can be settled and room found for 20,000 families from 
outside. Meantime the Jews can continue settling their lands ; 
more than half the Zionist holdings are still untilled. 

Now, the drawback of this plan, from the Zionist point of 
view, is that it will prevent land purchase for the meantime and 
the growth of the Jewish ‘islands’ inthe country. Its advantage 
will be that it is the only hope of allaying the dangerous hatred 
and fear of the Arab people, who all believe that the Jews mean to 
push them beyond Jordan out of their country. For the Govern- 
ment it means that it is at last, by carrying out Article 11, begin- 
ning to fulfil the second of its obligations in Palestine, to further 
the welfare and development of the natives, and see that their 
economic position is not prejudiced. This duty, so far, Britain 
has disregarded. It is interesting that the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, in June, strongly recommended Government land 
development to help the Arabs, in the interests of both races. 

Space forbids detailed consideration of the whole of the 
Government statement on such matters as security. But its pro- 
visions on immigration must be dealt with. _ Since 1922 Britain 
has reiterated that Jewish immigration must be limited by the 
absorptive capacity of the country, and that it must not cause 
unemployment, a principle accepted by the Zionists. The Hope 
Simpson Report indicates that some Arab employment has been 
created by the National Home. But apart from the fellah, there 
is serious unemployment among trades such as camelmen, stone- 
masons and carpenters, displaced by Jewish competition. More- 
over, the General Federation of Jewish Labour not only insists 
on the exclusive racial system of the Zionist colonies, but works 
for the substitution of Jewish for Arab Labour in P.I.C.A. 
colonies, and sees to it that Jewish industries employ Jews only. 
This is fair enough in cases where money is subscribed for Jewish 
enterprises. Where a visa is asked for an immigrant to fill a 
permanent job, it will of course be granted. But when the 
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immigrant, after temporary employment, will be thrown upon 
the general labour market, the Government is obviously right in 
saying that it must ‘reduce or if necessary suspend Jewish 
immigration until the unemployed portion of the ‘ other sections’ 
is in a position to obtain work.’ Zionists have read extraordinary 
meanings into this—for instance, that all immigration is to be 
stopped. It only applies, of course, to the category of workmen 
under the Labour Schedule, and fears should be calmed by the 
recent permit for 1500 immigrants, which does not indicate any 
departure from the policy of the White Paper, but merely 
follows the principles laid down on p. 136 in the Hope Simpson 
Report. 

The problem of Palestine and of the National Home has 
always been quantitative. How large can the Home become, 
allowing for the development of native welfare? How many 
settlers can a tiny land hold whose population at its present rate 
of increase will have doubled in thirty-five years, and which is too 
hot and too short of power for much industrial development ? 
There is a moral dilemma for Zionism involved ; is it right to 
press for increase, even if that means hurting the Arabs, or should 
the purity of the tinselfish Zionist ideal be preserved even if it 
means a smaller National Home? It is difficult for the Jews to 
admit limitations. They feel an almost religious fervour for the 


National Home, and, like all people who combine desire and ideal, 
tend to think that the end justifies the means. To outside 
observation, however, the patriotism of the Arab is as worthy of 
respect as that of the Jew. In any case, the duty of Great 


Britain is clear, if difficult; we cannot defraud the native race 


for which we are trustees, and we must establish the National 
Home. The only way in which we can balance these obligations 
is to create peace between Arab and Jew by an active develop- 
ment of the country, for the benefit of both nations, such as the 


Government proposes, When this is begun we shall for the first 
time be fulfilling our whole duty under Covenant and Mandate. 


FREDA WHITE. 
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INDIA: THE SUPREME OPPORTUNITY 


Ir would be agreed, I think, by everyone associated with the 
Round Table Conference that the proceedings of the opening days 
produced a remarkable and very encouraging change of atmo- 
sphere. Before November 12, so far as my experience went, it 
was the rarest thing to meet any informed man in London, 
whether British or Indian, who would confess to being hopeful. 
The assertion was made, positively and in many quarters, that 
there was no possibility of any general agreement among the 
Indian groups. It was said that the gulf between the Hindus 
and the minority communities was being widened, that either the 
rigidity of the Princes or else the extremism of the political left 
wing would create an early deadlock, that the Conference might 
break up within a fortnight. It was said, further, that the fact 
of the Government’s going into the debate without a definite 
programme must prove fatal. The forecasts, indeed, were more 
melancholy than anyone could recall in connexion with the many 
conferences of the past ten years. This article is being written 
at the end of the first week of plenary sessions. In commenting 
upon the events or prospects of the Conference I must, of course, 
be cautious. But I begin with an emphatic word of hope in the 
Round Table. Its task is appallingly difficult, but I am con- 
vinced that, given certain conditions, it could succeed, and suc- 
ceed in a notable, even an impressive, degree. 

The ceremonial opening in the Royal Gallery of the Lords was 
an extraordinary occasion, and it made an irresistible appeal to 
the imagination. Compared with an imperial Durbar at Delhi, 
it was, of course, a sober affair, but in actual significance it was 
infinitely more impressive. In no other country than England 
could a parallel assembly be convened. He would have been 
an insensitive Briton indeed who could witness unmoved this 
gathering of Princes and Indian statesmen, lawyers and coun- 
cillors, agitators, social reformers—some of them representing 
communities which had never before permitted one of their 
members to cross the sea. There was no pageantry. Apart 
from the silent entry of King George, who wore morning dress 


and did not even seat himself upon the throne before beginning 
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to read the royal speech, there was no ceremony. This was @ 
conference for business—for business of the highest moment; 
and the first thing one noticed was that the sense of urgency 
found expression in every one of the speeches. When the 
Maharaja of Kashmir said that neither Britain nor India could 
afford to have the Conference fail, he was saying in the fewest 
words what everyone present knew to be the plain fact. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald is a man for a great occasion. There were 
many who expected that he would deliver an inaugural address 
containing a fine gesture towards India. There were certainly 
not a few who believed that he would give some indication of a 
more or less positive policy as a lead to the Conference, although 
as a matter of fact the Prime Minister’s caution, at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet and elsewhere, had shown quite clearly that he 
could not do this. He preferred to be colourless in style and 
studiously general in terms—except that he indicated, in a word, 
that the proceedings of the Round Table Conference were not to 
be public. 

The surprise of the opening day was twofold. It came first 
in the substance of the brief speeches from the Princes, and 
secondly in the challenging unanimity with which the delegates 
from British India, and especially Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the Moslem 
leader from Bombay, sounded the note of Equal Status in the 
British Commonwealth and Dominion self-government. The 
utterances of the four political delegates who spoke in the Royal 
Gallery ought not, as a matter of fact, to have aroused even a 
slight degree of astonishment in any listener, It has long been 
known to all who endeavour to keep abreast of Indian movements 
that during the past few years there has been in India a steady 
consolidation of opinion upon the issue of racial inequality, with 
which, inevitably, is involved the question of a new essential 
relationship between India and the paramount Power. The 
Report of the Statutory Commission contains only a few refer- 
ences to the public mind of India, to prevalent opinion or feeling, 
but such passages as it devotes to this subject are accurate and 


discerning. The most important of these is the concluding 
paragraph of Part I. It contains the following : 


We should say without hesitation that, in all its variations of expres- 
sion and intensity, the political sentiment which is most widespread among 
all educated Indians is the expression of a demand for equality with 
Europeans and a resentment against any suspicion of differential treat- 
ment. The attitude an Indian takes up on any given matter is largely’ 
governed by consideration of his self-respect. It is a great deal more 
than a personal feeling ; it is the claim of the East for due recognition 
of status. . . . While the member of a minority community, putting the 
safety of his community first, will stipulate for safeguards; and while 
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the moderate may look askance at extremist methods which he will 
not openly denounce, ali alike ave in sympathy with the demand for equal 
status with the European and proclaim their belief in self-determination for 
India. 

There is ‘no possibility of disputing the rightness of that reading 
ofthe Indian mind. - Considered in relation to political theories 
and expedients, it means an insistence upon Dominion status, 
not as a remote or indefinite goal, but as a matter of agreed 
principle, the acknowledgment of which is to be followed by 
immediate practical steps ; or, as Mr. Jinnah put it, the transla 
tion and fulfilment in action of British declarations and pledges. 
The universal demand for equal status with the Europeans, noted 
by the Simon Commission, means, when stated in political terms, 
that Dominion status represents the main constitutional demand 
made by all the parties and leaders in common. However 
moderate the leader, whatever the character of the community: 
he may represent, we shall find that the minimum is this, True, 
it has not been defined by any Indian statesman or group. No 
one, so far as I know, has ever set out to describe a Dominion of 
India in terms comparable with those that describe the peculiarly 
British institutions of Canada and Australia, But that, when 
we are thinking of the growth of Indian opinion and the influence 
of a political idea, is beside the point. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in 
the powerful speech with which he opened the first session, 
argued that when the Dominion of Canada and the Common- 
wealth of Australia were being created, people did not pause to 
ask what exactly it all meant. The important point would seem 
to be that in the India of our time Dominion, status has come 
to stand as the only alternative to puran Swaraj, complete 
independence, which the politically-minded classes are willing 
to entertain. The Maharaja of Bikaner, speaking at the first 
plenary session of the Conference, said that the Princes had 
watched with the most sympathetic interest the rise of the 
‘ passion for an equal position in the eyes of the world, expressed 
in the desire for Dominion status, which is the dominant force 
among all thinking Indians to-day.’ That statement contains 
the essence of the matter, and coming from a great Rajput 
Prince it is all the more significant. We may add to it the 
declaration of Mr. M. R. Jayakar, who spoke immediately after 
the Maharaja: ‘If India were given Dominion status to-day, in 
the course of a few months the cry of independence would die: 
of itself.’ 

Equality. of status, then, was the matter upon which the 
Indian delegation made its initial affirmation, and the Conference 
passed immediately to the discussion of the immensely important 
question whether the scheme of the new India should take the 
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form of a unitary government or an All-India Federation. The 


Simon Commission, it will be remembered, had drawn in outline 


the project of a federal India. The Commissioners held the view 
that this must be the form of the ultimate Constitution, if a 
settlement of the problem is to be achieved upon an All-India 
basis, But they assumed the opposition of the Indian States, 
thus being led to the conclusion that a federated India must be 
a far-off event, while in the Simla dispatch upon the Simon 
Report the Government of India has treated the project of an 
All-India Federation as a project which cannot be other than 
remote. It may have been known—it certainly should have 
been—that Dominion status would be so widely advocated as to 
amount to an almost unanimous demand ; but no one, I think, 
could say that the Government could be expected to foresee that 
the Conference would display an almost equal measure of agree- 
ment on behalf of an All-India Federation, or the United States 
of India. The minorities were understood to be unfavourable to 
the idea. It had always been recognised that many prominent 
Liberal and moderate leaders regarded it as a danger. Not the 
Government alone, but virtually everyone who had discussed the 
issues of the Rourid Table with the delegates on their arrival in 
London, had been led to the conclusion that the crux of the 


Conference would be the question of autocratic government for’ 


India (as envisaged and insisted upon by the Simon Commission) 
or some definite measure of responsible government at the 
centre. Predictions, indeed, were freely made that the demand 
of the Indian Liberals and their allies upon so crucial a matter 
might prove to be an insuperable obstacle ; that, in short, the 
Conference might break upon it. This question, however, did 
not emerge in the early stage, but instead the interest of the 
Conference was absorbed in the problem of Federation, to which 
a series of plenary sessions were exclusively allotted. Asa matter 
of fact, they were not entirely devoted to the principle of Federa- 
tion, but that was to some extent because Lord Peel, by means 
of a speech of brilliant provocation, made a diversion of which 
Dr. Moonje, a champion of orthodox Hindu nationalism, took the 
fullest advantage in debate. 

Federation, however, was the first great issue of debate, 
with the Maharaja of Bikaner, in the noteworthy speech from 
which I have already quoted, taking the lead. His Highness 
said ; 

We of the Indian States are willing to take our part in, and make our 
contribution to, the greater prosperity and contentment of India as a whole. 
I am convinced that we can best make that contribution through a federal 


system of government, composed of the States and of British India. . .. 
It will not be beyond the wealth of experience available at this table to 
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devise a means of linking these differing units into a powerful federal 
administration. 

To Bikaner succeeded Patiala, whose Maharaja stated his adhesion 
to federalism in no less emphatic terms. Sir Muhammad Shafi, 
for the conservative Moslems, took the same side, and Lord Peel, 
coming to practical matters before the Conference after the more 
militant portions of his speech, not only declared for federation, 
but pointed to the effect of the solidifying opinion upon the 
constitutional proposals submitted by the Government of India: 


I can hardly conceive myself that in a country so vast, so diversified, 
and so populous, it is possible to set up and maintain what is called a 
unitary government. . . . This idea [of federation] has been planted, has 
flourished, and has grown rapidly. With all respect, I should say that 
in this matter the Report of the Government of India seems to me to be 
somewhat out of date. It seems to contemplate the setting up of such 
a scheme as being a remote possibility of the future, but not, I think, in 


the present. 


Whereas, on the contrary, Lord Peel argued, the rapid growth of 
the idea, and the large amount of sympathy it had enlisted, was 
a tremendous gain. It would, he added, be one of the most 
remarkable federations in history. Undoubtedly it would; and 
the fact that its sponsors stretch over the wide hinterland between 
the greater Princes and an ex-Secretary of State in a Conserva- 
tive Cabinet implies an unlooked-for body of support for the 
federal idea. 

I have noted that the Conference was opened in an atmosphere 
of hope and expectation which contrasts with the general gloom 
in which the delegates made the journey from India to London. 
By the time these lines appear in print the Round Table will have 
covered a large portion of the ground that it is required to survey. 
The outlook may in the interval have undergone further changes, 
possibly of serious import. We cannot tell. In the meantime, 
however, we must take account of the fact that transcends all 
others in importance—namely, that, while the Conference is at 
work in London, the eyes of the world are upon an India in 
revolution ; an India which, to many European and American 
observers, is overflowing with portents that are—or so these 
observers believe—unrealised and largely unremarked in England, 
the country most deeply affected by them. It used of old to be 
said that there were no facts in Ireland. There are men and 
women living in Britain to-day who are inclined to think that 
there are no facts—concrete and calculable facts—in India. We 
British people—responsible, as no people in history has ever been, 
for decisions affecting the destiny of one-fifth of the human race— 
will be courting disaster, for ourselves and for India, if we fail to 
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understand the momentous things that have happened and are 
happening in India. Let me try to set forth, in the briefest 
and simplest terms, a few of the more salient features of. that 

unparallelled crisis upon which, in the November issue of 
this Review, Sir Francis Younghusband had some earnest and 
weighty things to say. 

India is the most sensitive region of the Oriental world. It 
is inconceivable that, after a century and a half of Wester 
influences and British rule, the country could have remained 
unmoved in the midst of the revolutionary forces which have 
transformed the greater part of the Asiatic continent. Let us 
suppose, aS we may, that the prolonged chaos of China has 
served as a terrible warning to the educated classes of India. 
It is far otherwise with the Moslem countries within easier reach, 
Twenty years ago nothing seemed less possible than that 
they should awake. No death of society, it was thought, could 
be deeper than that which had fallen upon the Islamic lands, 
And yet, within a short space of ten years, India has looked 
out upon the new life of Turkey and Arabia, of Persia and 
Afghanistan, and has seen many of the peoples of Central Asia 
within the Russian system reacting to the harsh stimulus of the 
Soviets. The traditional Anglo-Indian view has been that, no 
matter what might happen to Hindu Nationalism, the Moslems 
of India would remain content with the position of a protected 
minority, a steady support to the British Raj. That view was 
tenable so long as the Islamic peoples from the Black Sea to the 
borders of China lay undisturbed in their sleep. It disappeared 
with the creation of the Arab kingdoms, the dictatorship of 
Mustapha Kemal in new Turkey, and the as yet unadvertised 
efficiency of Riza Khan in Persia. Here is the major part of the 
explanation of the new Moslem confidence at the Round Table. 
National awakening and political consciousness move only 
in one direction, towards self-assertion and self-determination, 
which mean in the end equality of status with the surrounding 
world. 

Turn now to the profoundly disturbing spectacle which India 
has presented since the revival of civil disobedience nine months 
ago. Mr. Gandhi’s decision to carry out his march from 
Ahmedabad to the sea came after three months of vexatious 
débate and vacillation, during which one thing at least was 
placed beyond all doubt—the impossibility of negotiating with 
the Mahatma, Following the Viceroy’s declaration of Novem- 
ber 1, as to the ‘ natural issue’ of Dominion status, Mr. Gandhi 
discussed with a group of Indian leaders, representing different 
shades of Nationalism, the conditions under which the National 
Congress Party might enter the Round Table Conference. It is 
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well: known that there was, among the political leaders, wes 
wish to accept the Viceroy’s offer, that as a 

Irwin consented to meet Mr. Gandhi and four others; and ee 
the Mahatma, disregarding the points agreed upon before the 
audience of the Viceroy, took a line in reference to conditions 
which clearly revealed his own determination to give no sanction 
to the Round Table. It was perfectly well known that he him- 
self had, from the beginning, intended to stand aside. He is well 
aware that a constitutional conference is no place for him. 
Perhaps, indeed, he would agree that there could be few imaginable 
things more incongruous than that. But it is conceivable that, 
left alone with Lord Irwin, or freed from the pressure exerted by 
the Nehrus, he might at any rate have been ready to recommend 
the choice of National Congréss delegates. His refusal to do that, 
and his refusal to discuss the conditions framed by the political 
leaders, amounted to a final announcement of his resolve to 
ignore the experience of the first non-co-operation campaign 
(1920-22) and risk everything upon a call to mass civil dis- 
obedience. 

It was this resolve, needless to say, which precipitated the 
amazing scenes in Bombay and other cities which, since the arrest 
of the Mahatma in May, have provided the Press of the world 
with the revelation of an Oriental mass movement without a 
parallel in the annals of empires. The National Congress leaders 
themselves were certainly not prepared for this revelation. The 
Mahatma’s own despairing appeals, during the weeks before his 
arrest, were proof enough that he read failure in his symbolic 
march and his ritual defiance of the salt laws. We should not be 
wrong in thinking that the Congress leaders expected the collapse 
of the civil disobedience campaign when it was made clear that 
the Government had decided to arrest all the local leaders, to 
proscribe the Congress organisation, and to make an end of the 
district ‘ councils of war.’ It appears to be undeniable that the 
Nationalist leaders were hardly less astonished than the Govern- 
ment was when civil disobedience continued and the boycott was 
maintained after all the Congress leaders were put in prison. 

Since the declaration of independence in January and the 
defiance of law and authority by the leaders, the National Congress 
agitation presents three aspects at least which combine to make it 
unique among mass movements. It is kept up despite the 
imprisonment of all the leaders of the front rank and the rigorous 
proscription of its local committees; it has retained, notwith- 
standing countless acts of lawlessness and the use of repressive 
force by the police, so large and widespread an element of non- 
violence as to demonstrate the immense personal influence of the 


Mahatma ; and it has been supported by sections of the Indian 
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commercial classes, including many industrialists and men of 
wealth, to an extent which has amazed the Government and the: 


British community in India, who—naturally enough—found it 
impossible to believe that manufacturers and merchants could 
bring themselves to back a crusade containing the certainty of 
heavy losses for themselves. The events of 1930, however, are 
without precedent. They make a record of disturbance and 
persistence which, combined with the continued popular influence 
of the intransigent Congress leaders—Jawaharhal Nehru by far 
the most important—adds a chapter of enormous significance to 
the chronicles of Eastern nationalism. 

The first stage of the Conference in London has seemed to 
bring a promise of settlement greater than had seemed possible 
before the gathering at the Round Table. But that more hopeful 
prospect is counterbalanced by a condition of affairs in India 
from which it is difficult to infer anything save clouds and dark- 
ness for the closing months of Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty—unless 
the Government, in agreement with the Conservative and Liberal 
leaders, should be enabled to make a decisive gesture at St. 
James's Palace. There is only one mind at the Round Table 
upon certain matters which are of the essence of the problem. It 
is realised that the foundations of a settlement must now be laid, 
that a break-up of the Conference would be an immeasurable 
disaster, that the present chance can never recur. It is the 
supreme opportunity, and as such British and Indian statesman- 
ship must confront it. Sir Francis Younghusband has stated the 
central issue in terms which I may be permitted to paraphrase 
thus: The policy of Britain towards India has been repeatedly 
declared, and the British declarations stand. That policy com- 
prises what the Prime Minister at the Guidhall called ‘ freedom in 
self-government.’ It involves the principle of equal status, and 
one further principle which might well be announced with 
authority and finality—namely, that unwilling membership of 
the Commonwealth is no longer conceived as possible by the 
British people. One other thing, surely, is overwhelmingly 
manifest. Britain cannot hold an unreconciled India. The 
Round Table has gone far to demonstrate that a reconciled India 
is within our reach. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
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HEREDITY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


THE advent to power of a Labour Government has given rise to 
many problems, but perhaps no body of men have to face greater 
difficulties than the members of the House of Lords. The respon- 
sibility and difficulty of their position must be apparent to all 
who consider the nature of the situation. On the one hand, the 
majority of them feel strongly that many of the measures which 
they are called upon to pass are contrary to the interests of the 
nation. On the other hand, they are aware that to provoke an 
election on any but the gravest issues would be more productive 
of harm than of good. The curtailment of their power by the 
Parliament Act does to some extent decrease their responsibility, 
but it is not generally realised that even their present power of 
delay is sufficient, in the congested state of parliamentary business, 
in a great measure to wreck the programme of any Government. 
Although the House of Commons possesses the power to pass a 
Bill in the teeth of the Lords, yet by a resolute opposition the 
Upper Chamber can so delay its passing that the rest of the 
Government’s programme would be thrown out of gear. 

The firm and yet moderate attitude adopted by the Peers 
when confronted by the Coal Bill of last session must have come 
as a surprise to those who considered that the present Upper 
House is powerless. The Lords’ amendments were not confined 
to points of detail or drafting. They were maintained unaltered 
in the face of really bitter Labour attacks. They were pressed 
up to the point at which substantial victory was assured, and it is 
safe to say that the House, which, by its comparative sub- 
-servience to Conservative measures of very doubtful wisdom, had 
to some extent lost prestige during the late Administration, has 
more than regained it to-day. 

But if as a result of future controversies the Government 
goes to the country on a ‘ Peers versus People’ issue the result 
may well have a fatal effect on Conservative prospects for many 
years. This is because the actual composition of the House of 
Lords is misunderstood and deliberately misrepresented in the 
country. The man in the street thinks of the Peers as a purely 
hereditary body mainly composed of rich landowners. It is the 
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object of this article to show the complete fallacy of such a belief 
by discussing the actual composition of the Upper House. 

Over 700 peers have a right to attend the House of Lords, 
This figure includes minors. The number who do attend fluc. 
tuates within much smaller limits. Less than 100 peers may be 
called regular parliamentarians. A number of others come up 
for an occasional debate, such as that of the Prayer Book, which 
attracted the unusual attendance of 329 peers, but do not normally 
sit. Others make their only appearance in the House in order 
to speak on some topic in which they are particularly interested, 
But in 1929 only 138 peers are recorded in Hansard as having 

ken. 

vclibedeldie in the House of Lords take place at very irregular 
intervals. The small numb:rs of the Labour Party make it 
unprofitable for them to chaienge many. The practice is very 
different from that of the House of Commons, where divisions are 
frequent. Moreover, the practice of abstention from the Lobbies 
is much more common in the Upper than in the Lower Chamber. 
Any analysis of the divisions would, I feel, give a fallacious 
picture of the actual weight of the hereditary element in the House 
of Lords: The power that a peer enjoys does not consist so much 
in his vote as in the privilege of using the House of Lords as a 
platform from which he may use his powers of persuasion. It 
is not uncommon to see the Government, after marshalling their 
followers to defeat the amendment of a private peer, subsequently 
accepting its substance in an amendment of their own. The 
House of Lords, more truly than the House of Commons, is a 
deliberative assembly, and there is probably no assembly in the 
world in which a persuasive speech has more influence, though 
that influence is not to be measured by its immediate effect in the 
Lobby. An analysis of the importance of the hereditary element 
in the House of Lords will rather be gained by a study of Hansard 
than by the division lists. The analysis of Hansard (House of 
Lords) for 1929 discloses some interesting facts. A peer who 
never speaks probably seldom votes. In 1929, 138 peers addressed 
the House of Lords. Of these 73 owed their membership of the 
Chamber to heredity and 65, including bishops and law lords, to 
their own prominence. Thus more than 43 per cent. of the 
speakers were created peers, law lords, or bishops. 

An even more striking result is obtained if we analyse the 
columns of Hansard spoken. Out of 2131 columns in 1929, only 
639 were spoken by hereditary peers. Twently-seven were 
spoken by bishops and the large figure of 1465 by created peers. 
This is partly due to the fact that most front-bench speakers 
are created, not hereditary, peers. Thus the hereditary peers 
occupied less than 32 per cent. of the time of the House. Out of 
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three words uttered in the ‘ hereditary’ Chamber two came from the 
lips of non-heredttary peers. 

Ihave spoken in this article of ‘ those who owe their member- 
ship of the Chamber to heredity.’ But we are not to assume 
that the hereditary system is solely responsible for the high 


positions that most of the active peers hold in the State. Without 


suggesting that the weight of their counsels is to be measured by 
the amount of Hansard that their speeches occupy, we may safely 
assume that the active House of Lords member speaks more than 
ten columns of Hansard in a year. Now let us look at the noble- 
men who exceeded this length in their speeches in 1929. I 
speak here only of lords who have inherited their titles. It is 
surprising to find that they are only nineteen in number—a 
tribute, perhaps, to the usual brevity of peers’ speeches. Of 
this number ten have for longer or shorter periods been members 
of the House of Commons. In their case it is obvious that the 
hereditary system has curtailed, not increased, their power in 
the State. Few would exchange the position of an M.P. for a 
peerage without some regret and a sense of diminished power and 
influence. It is interesting to note that of the remaining nine 
peers two were members of the Labour Party and two are 
Liberals. 

What do these figures show ? Surely, that the actual member- 
ship of the House of Lords (as opposed to its potential membership 
of non-attending peers) is not of a character to justify the gibes 
levelled against its hereditary character by ‘progressives.’ In 
fact, the majority of those who regularly or frequently attend 
the sessions would be found worthy of a place in a reformed 
Chamber. The bulk of the ‘ reformed peers ’ would, of necessity, 
have to be men of considerable political experience. That is 
certainly true of the present House. They must, it is urged, 
have among them a considerable number of experts and of men 
who have won recognition in the professions. Here, again, the 
present House satisfies the conditions : no profession is unrepre- 
sented among the peers. The suggestion has often been put 
forward that representation should be given to other ecclesiastical 
bodies than the Church of England ; in practice this obtains in 
the present House. Whenever the interests of a particular 
denomination—be it Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, or Jewish— 
are involved a spokesman for his co-religionists can be found 
among the peers of to-day. 

In one respect only does the actual attending membership of 
the House of Lords differ markedly from a reformed House. It is 
most desirable that in the latter there should be an adequate 
representation of trade unions. Although several members of the 


House of Lords have in the past earned the right to be called 
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manual workers, none of them is, I believe, a trade unionist. In 
dealing with labour problems it is a disadvantage that the House 
hears the employer’s side of any dispute set forth with great 
knowledge and does not hear the opinions of trade unionists at 


first hand. In point of fact, the veteran leaders of trade unions 
would not find the atmosphere of the House of Lords uncongenial. 
They would meet there men of long administrative experience 
whose fundamental point of view is not dissimilar to their own, 
The main reason why the present Government has not tried the 
experiment of introducing this element into the House is the 
natural dislike of trade unionists to accept hereditary honours, 
Life peerages would meet the case more satisfactorily. If the 
Government were seriously anxious to improve the efficiency of 
the House of Lords—which they are not—they could do so 
within its present limits and without tackling the extremely diffi- 
cult question of its ultimate reform. 

Many proposals for a reformed House have been put forward 
in recent years. But before we consider the different methods of 
choosing members—by local authorities, by special electoral 
divisions, by panels of the House of Commons, or by appointment 
—we should make up our minds as to the type of men sought. 
With the exception noted above, the most proper men in the 
country to fulfil the duties of members of a revising chamber are 
already to be found in the present House, and they are the men 
who, in any sensible scheme of reform, would ultimately com- 
pose it. The principal reason for the hostility of Labour to the 
reform proposals of 1927 and those brought forward by Lord 
Midleton and other peers in subsequent years was in respect of 
the retention of the hereditary element. So far the Peers have 
insisted upon this. All proposals for reform have given the 
hereditary peers a right of nominating some of their number to 
seats in the reformed House, if they did not prefer the chance of 
election to the Commons. It is seriously to be questioned 
whether, in the interests of the peerage itself, such a condition is 
really necessary. An, analysis of the hereditary peers who 
actually take a considerable part in the debates of the House will 
show that they are nearly all men of such experience and political 
capacity that their nomination to a reformed House by any 
moderate Government would be practically certain. Is it really 
necessary to safeguard, by a provision which would certainly prove 
unpopular in many quarters, the modicum of the rights of those 
peers who seldom attend the House and whose share in its debates 
is small? Ido not wish to be understood as decrying the advan- 
tages of heredity in politics, but in the circumstances I doubt 
whether it is worth while to uphold it to such an extent as to 
prejudice an agreed settlement of the problem of reform. For 
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only by an agreed settlement will the reformed House, if it ever 
comes into being, command the necessary influence in the country. 

The so-called ‘ backwoodsman’ by no means deserves the 
strictures generally levelled against him. Immersed in the care 
of his estates, in local work of an administrative character, in the 
government of industry or in his profession, he naturally has little 
time to attend the sittings of the House. But his contributions to 
national politics; though rare, are often extremely valuable. 
Many of the most important and fruitful debates in the House 


have been initiated by peers who seldom attend its sittings. 
These men are experts in some particular subject : the House of 
Lords probably contains a greater number and a wider range of 
experts than any other body. The ideas and experience which 
these ‘ backwoodsmen ’ bring to its debates are of incalculable 
national value, and it is important that in any reformed House 
that contribution should be preserved. Might not this be 
effected by giving to all hereditary peers a seat without a vote in 
the Upper Chamber ? 

Nothing has here been said on the question of the powers of a 
reformed House. The conviction is steadily growing among the 
peers and others interested in reform problems that this should 
not at present be discussed. When the membership of the House 
of Lords has been reformed the question of powers may arise, but 
it is more probable that a reformed House confidently using the 
powers at present theoretically attached to the unreformed House 
would find those powers amply sufficient. It is the menace of a 
‘Peers versus People’ election, rather than the Parliament Act, 
that curtails our powers. 

There is little hope that any Government will seriously take in 
hand the task of reform of the House of Lords. The weakness of 
the last Administration—or perhaps we should say the thought- 
lessness and intransigence of some Conservative members of 
Parliament—let slip an opportunity that is unlikely to recur. But 
Lord Hugh Cecil has recently set us an excellent example in keep- 
ing the matter in the public mind by publishing a scheme of 
teform ina pamphlet. His proposal to leave the present House of 
Lords ‘ high and dry ’ as a dignified debating society, while con- 
stituting a Third Chamber to do most of their work, is open to one 
serious objection. There are not enough first-class brains in politics 
to make two efficient Chambers under the present system. Where, 
one may well ask, would be found the human material for three 
Chambers? But it is important for his scheme, as well as others, 
to be discussed. While our legislative machinery goes halting 
on an injured leg, ill-conceived and ill-drafted legislation will 
continue to handicap the country. 

‘ IDDESLEIGH. 
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THE RIDDLE OF RUSSIA 


It has been said that in the time of Catherine IT. Europe was com- 

pletely mystified about Russia. A similar mystification, perhaps 
more explicable, prevails to-day. Unfortunately the testimony 
of those to whom one would naturally look for guidance—those 
who lived'in Russia for years, and are not now restrained by 
Bolshevist supervision—is often of little value. Their personal 
losses or prejudices debar them from seeing objectively. When 
not explaining why all the prophecies made during a decade have 
been successively falsified, they are intent upon drawing com- 
parisons between 1913 and 1930. That contrast may be of 
historical value. But those seeking to peer into the future turn 
with more interest to a comparison between 1929 and 1930. It 
is not what Czarism might have done, but what Communism has 
done and is doing, which alone can throw any light on the 
problem. 


The idea that the Bolshevist leaders are all rogues and adven- 
turers must be dismissed. It is confuted by their mode of life. 
With the power at their disposal they could satisfy the most . 
exacting fancies and indulge in the greatest luxury. But they | 
pass an austere and laborious existence. It is not entirely a coinci-/, 
dence that the two or three who have erred in this respect have, | 
fallen from power. Even comfort is hardly possible on an income 
of 250/. a year, though one pays no rent, is provided with a motor 
car, and can obtain free theatre tickets: Nor have these men 
even that outward appanage of power which flatters the vanity 
of many democrats. They submit to a party discipline which, in 
rigidity and strictness, is equalled only by that of Fascism. It 
is not extraordinary that (apart from those who fear to return 
to Russia for political reasons) there are from time to time officials 
of the Soviet Government abroad who, having tasted of the fiesh- 
pots, are unwilling to take up again that life of unremitting toil. 
Official corruption, a handicap of good government from the days © 
of Peter the Great, and which was responsible for the Japanese 
War and the subsequent downfall of the Czarist régime, has 








































































































imprisonment for a few years. Peculation at the expense of the 
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been in a great degree eliminated. A murderer will only suffer 
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State may lead to capital punishment; and on such charges 
Communists are judged more severely than those who are outside 
the party pale. 

» It would be futile to dwell upon the horrors which form part 
of the story of the Russian Revolution ; and equally futile to 
seek toexcuse them. The Bolsheviks are practical revolutionaries, 
and therefore terrorism is one of their natural weapons, Every 
revolution gives rise to cruelties which appear as senseless as they 
are appalling. Rosa Luxemburg truly said that at close range 
the great French Revolution must have seemed a bloody and 
useless farce. It is only in the course of time that these inevitable 
accompaniments of any violent national upheaval assume their 
proper proportion. The psychology of terrorism may be interest- 
ing; and probably revolutionaries sometimes become terrorised 
themselves by the phantom of counter-revolution. But the 
Bolsheviks, who have no nerves, belong to a different category. 
There is reason to believe that in this respect Russian terrorism 
is defeating its own ends. The foreign engineers and experts in 
Moscow do not conceal the fact that their work is often delayed 
or impeded because their Russian colleagues are too: afraid of 
possible consequences to do anything on their own responsibility. 

The Bolshevist leaders are attempting a grandiose experiment. 
They are not actuated by hope of personal reward, but solely by 
their belief in a political economic creed which they have exalted 
into a religion. Their sincerity is as unquestionable as is their 
ruthless and unscrupulous application of the doctrine that in the 
maintenance and propagation of their faith the means justify the 
end. They resemble less the makers of the French Revolution 
than the Spanish inquisitors. The strength of their convictions 
makes them genuinely indifferent to the judgment of this genera- 
tion. Time alone can definitely pronounce whether they are far- 
seeing statesmen or misguided fanatics. But at present they are 
inoculating the Russian people with a belief in their convictions. 
To an extent unsuspected in Western Europe, those who are not 
Communists, including many who were once definitely hostile to 
Communism, are beginning to believe, almost reluctantly, that 
the new order of things will finally enure to their material welfare. 
The unflinching confidence Bolshevism shows in itself has contri- 
buted to this result almost as much as the constant propaganda of 
its precepts. 

Even one who finds the political doctrines of Communism 
repugnant, and its economic theories of doubtful value, conceives 
that it should be possible to regard the panorama (and everything 
is still kaleidoscopic) with reasonable detachment. However much 
Europeans may disapprove of the methods used by Asiatics in 
what is fundamentally an Asiatic country, the only opinion on 
Vor. CVIII—No. 646 3¢ 
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that subject which possesses any practical importance is that of 
the people directly affected. And since there is no parallel of this 
stupendous attempt of a great country, which is unable to borrow 
money abroad and unwilling to obtain capital by developing its 
natural resources in partnership with foreign capitalists, seeking 
to industrialise itself at reckless speed, and to pay its own way 
while engaged in that costly operation, one may well murmur, 
‘ L’expériment vaut d’étre vue.’ 


































Eighty-five per cent. of the 150,000,000 people who dwell in 
Russia live on or by the land. There are more than 25,000,000 
peasant families. The United States, with a population of 
120,000,000, has in all about 6,500,000 farm units. The problem 
of the peasants is, therefore, of paramount importance. 

One hears of the dictatorship of the peasants and proletariat. 
It is perhaps significant that the Constitution should mention 
only the ‘ dictatorship of the proletariat.’ The sole qualification 
of this bald assertion is a subsequent reference to that dictator- 
ship ‘ mustering around itself the majority of the population,’ 
To what extent, after ten years, has the proletariat mustered 
around itself the peasantry, which constitutes the overwhelming 
majority of the population ? The Bolsheviks were alert to turn 
the revolution to their advantage. In 1917 they did not forget 
the lesson to be drawn from 1905. That astute observer Count 
Witte once wrote that the essential part of the 1905 outbreak was 
the peasants’ cry, ‘ Give us land.’ Of the various groups welter- 
ing in the turmoil of 1917 it was only the Bolsheviks who realised 
the importance of this fact. Lenin won the support of the 
peasants when he advised them to seize and divide among them- 
selves the estates of the great proprietors, without waiting for the 
Constituent Assembly. The peasants neither knew nor cared 
anything about the theories of Marx and Engels. Bolshevism 
earned their temporary support simply because it partly satisfied 
their land hunger. In fact, the revolution did not abolish private 
ownership in land as the peasants had known it, but only abolished 
private ownership of vast properties by great landlords. At the 
same time, it acknowledged the practical peasant ownership of 
small properties, augmented enormously the number of. these 
holdings, and in many cases increased them in size. 

The dilemma was obvious; and the Bolshevist leaders were 
under no illusion. They recognised that Russia could not be con- 
sidered a Communist country, although the land was theoreti- 
cally vested in the State, so long as 85 per cent. of the popula- 
tion was able to insist upon being guaranteed bourgeois privileges. 
It was therefore necessary either quickly and absolutely to sub- 
jugate the peasants, or patiently to try to inoculate them with 
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the serum of Communism. To the first course there were several 
objections. Comparatively, the number of peasants was over- 
whelming. However, their inability to combine or to organise 
rendered that an almost negligible danger. Of more importance 
was the fact that 75 per cent. of the Red Army was composed of 
peasants. There was thus always the risk of unpleasant reper- 
cussions if that class became too dissatisfied. That would have 
been fatal, since the army is one of the two shields which ensures 
the safety of the régime. Finally, the Soviet administration was 
dependent upon the good-will of the peasants in order to get the 
means to industrialise the country—dependent upon them for the 
surplus grain which could be sold abroad for the gold necessary for 
machinery, and to pay for foreign technical assistance. 

Lenin was always greatly impressed by the gravity of the 
problem. But the solution he advocated varied. At one moment 
he asserted that there was no necessity to make unwilling converts 
of the peasants. He contended that as they perceived the advan- 
tages of Communism they would embrace it of their own accord. 
At first he had no doubt that it would be possible to reconcile 
the views and interests of the proletariat and the peasants, and 
that therefore the revolution could triumph and Soviet Russia 
could thrive in isolation as a Communist State. On this subject 
Trotsky followed the ideas of Marx more closely than did Lenin. 
He was convinced that no real unity between the proletariat and 
the peasantry could ever be attained. In his opinion, therefore, 
the Russian Revolution could never be successful except through 
the support of similar uprisings in Western Europe. 

As time passed Lenin became less confident of any speedy 
solution, while not abandoning his contention that it was possible 
finally to reach an agreement between the two elements. This 
change in his ideas was reflected when he said : 


The critical question is whether we shall be able to proletariatise the 
peasants before they are able to organise themselves against us. Their 
numbers are overwhelming, and they could swamp us. The conversion 
of the peasants can only be carried out by electrification and tractorisa- 
tion—thousands and thousands of tractors must be brought into use. . . . 
It is by communal farming that the Socialist State is systematically pro- 


gressing by gradual stages. 


Wise words! But it was Lenin himself who set them at defiance. 
The peasants having answered his purpose in ousting the great 
landed proprietors, he inaugurated the period of Militant Com- 
munism. The poorer peasants were incited against their richer 
neighbours. All crops in excess of what. was necessary for bare 
subsistence were confiscated, in order to obtain a maximum supply 
of grain for saleabroad. Then began a stubborn struggle. Moscow 
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used all the forces at its command, not excluding the most violent 


measures of terrorism and coercion. The peasants held firm, hid 
their produce, and eventually refused to sow. The people in the 
towns suffered, as food ceased to come from the country. This 
was the impasse when the sailors of Kronstadt, who in 1917 
had turned the tide of the revolution, rose in rebellion. They 
threatened to take the situation into their own hands unless the 
whole policy was reversed, and the peasants were allowed to produce 
and sell freely. The Communist leaders, always resolute in action 
when faced by a physical crisis, did not hesitate. They repressed 
the revolt with a strong hand. But the sinister warning was not 
lost.on them. Militant Communism was succeeded by the New 
Economic Policy, and confiscation gave way to a tax on produce; 

In 1925 Stalin made further concessions, whereby the richer 
peasants were allowed to take more land on lease, and to employ 
a limited amount of labour—which was also a distinct benefit to 
the poorer peasants, whose time is never fully occupied on their 
own holdings. The opposition of Kamenev and Zinoviev to this 
policy led to their being expelled from the inner councils of the 
Communist Party. Stalin, an Asiatic of Asiatics, has always con- 
tended that Soviet Russia could survive as a Communist State, 
even were no other European country to adopt the same system: 
Leaving aside possible personal differences (respecting which the 
evidence is necessarily scanty and obscure), that was the essence 
of his difference with Kamenev and Zinoviev. But he believes 
that the socialisation of Soviet Russia will—or anyway must— 
come through collective farming. Rykov, Bukharin, and Tomsky 
declared, in effect, that the tempo of industrialisation was too 
rapid, that collective farming was not feasible within any reason- 
able time, and that the State would have to leave the individual 
farmers to their own devices, since it was absolutely dependent on 
their good-will. This was almost abandoning Communism as a 
lost cause. It was not simply that they were opposed to pressure 
being put upon the peasants. The matter was more important 
and went much deeper. This explains why, although Stalin had 
already relaxed the pressure on the peasants, and Rykov and 
Tomsky had already publicly recanted, they were compelled to 
do so again at the Congress of the party in July 1930, when 
(Bukharin was absent on account of illness) they were even 
cruelly pilloried and mercilessly ridiculed. 

In March 1930 Stalin modified the orders given at the end of 
1929. There had been a gross abuse of the arbitrary power given 
to the local soviets to ruin those alleged to be Kulaks. Tens of 
thousands of cattle were slaughtered by those who feared to be 
given that dreaded cognomen if they owned more than one cow ; 
and Soviet Russia is, in consequence, suffering to-day from a 
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searcity of meat. Within a few weeks after the new decrees had 
been issued many thousands deserted the collective institutions 
and returned to individual farming. To-day proportionately 30 
per cent. of the peasants are collectivists. This is considerably 
less than the number at the height of the campaign of forcible 
collectivisation. Still, seven or éight years ago the total was only 
2 per cent.; and it may be recalled that between 1926-27 and 
1927-28—in the space of twelve months, when no pressure was 
brought to bear—the number and area of collective farms just 
doubled. 

There is the root of the whole matter. The cause of collective 
farming in Russia needs no support except that provided by 
ample and visible demonstration of its benefits. Any impulsion 
of another kind from Moscow will only defeat its own ends by 
arousing the suspicion of the peasants. The Soviet Government 
is fortunate, since in this instance sound economic policy coin- 
cides with its political aims. There is no doubt. that in the 
ordinary course the number of collective farms would continue 
to increase steadily, until the vast majority of the peasants had 
adopted one or other form of the collective system. But Com- 
munism must ever press the ¢empo, and can rarely let time do its 
beneficent work. That is a weakness inherent in all revolutions. 

Those who imagine that the Russian peasants are hoping for 
a change of régime misconceive the facts. Their standard of life 
is higher than it was before the revolution, but they are even less 
content, for now they have been taught to expect more. In the 
jargon of the day, their class-consciousness has been awakened. 
They resent the fact that the supply of the manufactured articles 
they need is restricted, and that they can get less of them, for 
any given amount of their agricultural produce, than before the 
revolution, Moreover, in view of their ingrained individualism, 
certain restrictions weigh upon them more heavily than upon the 
proletariat. They are more articulate about these grievances 
than about what they have gained. But they are never unmindful 
of the fact that it was the revolution which gave them the land that 
they had coveted for generations. Their anticipations were not 
fully realised. But they recognise that whatever was available 
was divided amongst them. Now they have no great landlords 
over them. They are therefore suspicious about any change of 
régime, and hostile to it in advance. They argue that it could 
only be to their detriment. They are unable to conceive that 
they would be left in undisturbed possession of the land they 
seized. The Russian peasants will never be Communists at heart, 
though by adopting collective farming they may appear to prac- 
tise the theories of Communism. But in a large measure they 
accept the present régime ;. and, although they want more liberty 
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than it gives them at present, they definitely do not want to see 
it superseded. 

The increase in grain production is striking. After the war 
and the days of militant Communism it sank, in 1921, to 34 pet 
cent. of the 1913 crop. By 1927 it had risen to 77 per cent., and 
has since exceeded the pre-war total. The wheat-producing area 
under cultivation this year was said to be 6 per cent. greater than 
that sown in 1913. The Soviet authorities find this persistent 
progress encouraging. But circumstances beyond their control 
have upset their calculations. The world is glutted with grain, 
and there is no natural market for the surplus produced by 
Russia. The 1930 Russian crop is somewhat larger than that of 
1929, which was a good average year. This has enabled the Soviet 
Government to make heavy sales abroad below the market price. 
However, since it pays for the grain in its own paper money and 
is paid for it in gold, any price is practically pure profit. And the 
end is not yet, in respect either to grain or manufactured articles. 
Nevertheless, ruthless dumping is likely to prove a two-edged 
sword, and to end by restricting rather than increasing the total 
of Soviet Russia’s experts. It is significant that, acting under 
the provisions of an existing law, the French Government now 
proposes to establish a system of import licences for various 
products sold abroad by Soviet Russia. 

The Bolsheviks can repeat Peter the Great’s boast that he had 
made the Russian people work as they had never worked before. 
The thoroughness with which the State has mobilised the working 
power of the nation is illustrated by the number employed. In 
1922-23 there were 6,636,000 engaged in industry, transport, 
building, health work, and other branches of activity. This 
number increased in the succeeding years as follows: 7,330,000, 
8,256,000, 9,808,000, 10,313,000, and 11,801,000. To-day the 
total is well over 13,000,000, or approximately double what it 
was eight years ago. This accounts for the increased production. 
For the production has increased substantially, although quality 
has not always kept pace with quantity. Since 1927-28 both the 

amount and the value of the industrial output has surpassed that 
of 1913. About 99 per cent. of all that is produced comes from 
State organisations. Notwithstanding the increased production, 
there has only twice been a favourable trade balance—in 1926-27 
and in 1928-29. The figures for the first seven months of the 
fiscal year 1929-30 showed a large adverse balance. But the 





period when exports are usually heavier—May to October—had | 


yet to come. 

In order to reach any conclusions about the Russian situation 
the official basic figures must be accepted as correct. Only the 
Soviet Government knows the facts. Those critics who reject en 
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bloc the Soviet’s statistics are left with only their own conjec- 
tures and predilections as a foundation, No good reason has 
ever been advanced for condemning Soviet accounting in this 
wholesale fashion. Contradictions are sometimes disclosed. But 
figures are as clay in the hands of the potter for anyone who has 
alittle ingenuity in the art of making them perform. An American . 
authority, who recently spent some time in Russia,! decided that 
the ‘ statistics prepared by the Commissariat of Finance represent 
profound study, and compare favourably in accuracy with those 
prepared by similar institutions in most other countries.’ 

Russia is to-day a country of statistics. Too much is expected 
from them, and there is a tendency to attempt to prove too much’ 
by them. But it is an error to imagine that all figures issued by 
the State are treated as sacred. In this, as in many other matters 
of fact, the Communists are their own severest critics. Only a 
few months ago, when statistics issued about the progress of 
collective farming seemed too favourable, they were immediately , 
denounced by the Moscow Press. 

The official basic figures, those relating to the amount of 
agricultural or industrial production, to the amount of gold 
reserve, and to similar subjects, must, I think, be accepted as 
accurate. But the Soviet Government sometimes arranges its 
statistics in the fashion which will present the position in the 
best possible light, even when it has to do so at the expense of . 
clarity. 

It is difficult to assess the financial situation of Soviet Russia. 
Upon analysing the budget, one finds that what may be called the 
ordinary budget is comparatively simple and quite moderate. 
But a budget including the whole economy of a State which 
jealously monopolises all foreign commerce, and controls, directly _ 
or otherwise, a great percentage of internal trade, must neces- 
sarily be complicated. In one way the position of the Govern- 
ment is strengthened by its entire freedom from any question of 
exchange. It uses its paper money (which it maintains at a 
fictitious figure by the simple process of not allowing it to be 
taken out of or brought into the country) in payment for the, 
produce which it sells abroad for gold. The fact that the Govern- 
ment itself absorbs, and uses for its own ends, the outcome of all 
labour, over and above what suffices to provide a bare existence 
for the toilers, and that it controls and regulates prices, gives it 
peculiar powers of manipulation. Apparently it can inflate and 
deflate at will 

The Soviet Government claims that the Russian working man 
is better off than under the Czarist régime. That contention is 
derided by many critics. But there can be no doubt that rela- 
1 Mr. Bruce C. Hopper, formerly an instructor at Harvard. 











tively the position of the working man has been greatly improved, 
He gets the best that is obtainable, little and poor as that may 
be. No one is treated so well. To-day there is no wealthier class 
which he sees or envies. He is made to believe that he is the 
important person in the State ; and, given the pettiness of human 
nature, that counts for much. Above all, he has been made to 
feel that he is the part-owner of every enterprise. Amongst the 
more positive advantages he enjoys are the provision made for 
the education of his children, and the fact that he himself gets 
the best of care when he falls ill. The diminished power of his 
increased wages do not allow him to have any comforts ; but he 
never had any in the past. The great difference to-day is that 
he has a firm belief in the future. He is convinced that he must 
necessarily submit to a low standard of living to-day in order to 
attain a higher level on a permanent basis. This enables him to 
do a maximum of work on a minimum of sustenance. Despite 
certain peculiar privileges he possesses, the general conditions 
under which he lives certainly compare unfavourably with those 
prevalent in Western Europe. But of that he knows nothing, and 
even does not believe it when told. In Russia the people are at 
present nourished—over and above what just suffices for their 
existence—on skilfully administered injections of hope, which 
answer their purpose extremely well. Possibly that is because 
hope is a stimulant to which the Russians were unaccustomed in 
former times. They are confident that the plans in process of 
execution will, within the next few years, enable them all to live 
upon a higher scale. Time alone can tell whether they are being 
deluded. 

The Five-Year Plan is designed, inter alia, to industrialise a 
country which has always been overwhelmingly agricultural. It 
contemplates that in 1932-33, although the grain exports will have 
been greatly increased, the total agricultural exports shall be 
only 50 per cent. of the grand total. The plan proposes to do 
more than double production in both branches. It also provides 
for the amelioration of social conditions, including a great increase 
in the available housing. Much has been written about what has 
already been accomplished or is under way. There is the great 
tractor factory at Stalingrad, with its housing accommodation 
for 10,000 men, which, when in full operation, will turn out 100,000 
tractors every year ; or, as the Communists like to express it, one 
every five minutes of the twenty-four hours, day and night. In 
Leningrad is the largest electrical equipment factory in the world. 
And there is also a Ford motor factory, the immense Dnieprostroy 
hydraulic station, and the large cement works being established 
at different points throughout the country. 

The Five-Year Plan has not been executed in its entirety in 
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either of the two years it has been in operation. But an impartial 
observer will probably be astonished by what has been accom- 

The incomplete details which have been published 
during the past few weeks indicate that a very great percentage 
of the programme for 1929-30 has been carried out. Only the 
implacable Communist leaders are likely to regard this ‘as a 
failure, especially as there has been an important increase in the 
production of pig iron. It is the light-industry section of the 
Five-Year Plan which is falling behind. The costly equipment 
of heavy industry absorbs most of the available money. This will 
bear hardly on the proletariat and peasantry, which were count- 
ing on the light-industry factories to supply them with the manu- 
factured articles which they so sorely need. 

All Russians seem to be interested in the Five-Year Plan. All 
are working feverishly for it. Many hundreds of thousands who 
have no liking for Communism are enthusiastic about it. They 
are impressed by the grandeur of the conception; are confident 
that it will minister to their ultimate welfare, and readily make 
the sacrifices which its completion demands. The Five-Year Plan 
is not Communist, though it is being carried out by Communist 
methods. The industrialisation of Russia is a natural economic 
development, which was even progressing in the final period of 
the bankrupt empire. It was not difficult to increase the tempo, 
when everyone was made to work for the State. But that is only 
half—and the simpler half—of communisation. The equalisation 
of distribution is more complicated than the harnessing of all 
labour to one chariot. So long as a low level is set for all, a fair 
measure of equality is possible. But it will become increasingly 
difficult to maintain that equality in proportion to the raising of 
the standard of living. The late Lord Balfour’s gibe, that Bol- 
shevism was an excellent instrument for making all poorer, but 
had yet to prove that it made anyone richer, was the terse enuncia- 
tion of a problem which one day will perhaps tax the ingenuity of 
the Communist Party. 

The opinions of the principal American engineers and other 
experts, whose services have been retained by the State, are of 
exceptional value. It would probably be a fair summary to say 
that they have been astonished by the general desire to learn, 
and by the quickness the Russians have displayed, especially in 
their comprehension of everything mechanical ; disappointed by 
the lack of application and of perseverance ; and appalled by the 
entire absence of organising or directing ability. They see no 
reason why the Soviet Government should not be able to carry 
out its plans of industrialisation, in so far as they are limited to 
building great factories and obtaining the labour and raw material 
necessary for mass production. They doubt whether it will be 
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possible to operate them successfully without the aid of foreign 


managers and technicians. They are amazed by the docility of 
the people ; and they consider that Russia is the only country in 
the world which excels their own in richness and variety of 
undeveloped natural resources. 

More illuminating than statistics are the attitude and sentis 
ments of the Russian people. They form a curious object-lesson 
in the effect of habit, and the result of listening to the same story, 
day after day, over a long period of years. No one who has not 
recently been in Soviet Russia can fully realise the miracle wrought 
by constant and intelligent propaganda, together with segrega- 
tion from the rest of the world. For it is little short of a miracle 
that, notwithstanding all hardships, the majority of Russians 
actually believe that they are better off than the masses in other 
countries, and indignantly reject all suggestions to the contrary, 
Communist foreign propaganda is an inferior product. It is 
sometimes absurdly inept, and is rarely so extensive as is usually 
supposed. It derives some of its importance from the very fact 
that it is exaggerated by a certain portion of the Press. 

Russian propaganda abroad is carried on less with the object 
or hope of forcing a speedy issue than in order to worry and 
engage the attention of capitalistic countries, so as to prevent 
any attack during the reconstruction period. For the Soviet 
Government is almost absurdly nervous of a conflict being forced 
upon it. It believes that sooner or later a clash with Russia’s 
most ancient enemy, Poland, must come about. The result is 
not feared ; but it is clearly realised that even a successful war 
would delay the continuation of its economic plans, and to some 
extent destroy the work already accomplished. Soviet Russia 


devotes 12-7 per cent. of her budget to military purposes, as com- 
pared with 35 per cent. so spent by Poland. It may be confidently 
asserted that the aviation and chemical branches are under 
German direction. This co-operation has become closer within 
the last twelve months. It is noteworthy that, although Russian 
Communism is based on the theory of internationalism, it has 
aroused sentiments of nationalism more intense and more wide- 
spread than ever prevailed in the days of the Romanoffs. Anyone 
who imagines that the Russian people are sunk in the depths of 
apathetic resignation will be amazed to discover how often it only 
requires a little scratching to disclose a Chauvinist. 

Stalin is the supreme master. He has a firmer hold on the 
situation than Lenin ever had. He neither enjoys an equal 
measure of popularity, nor does his personality have the same 
influence on the country. But he has the party machine more 
completely within his grasp. Stalin does not inspire affection or 
devotion as did Lenin, but he is much more feared by his political 
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associates. The Russian people do not put him on a pedestal as 
they did Lenin, even during his lifetime. They probably will not 
yenerate his memory after death. But he is indispensable to the 
Communist Party. He lacks Lenin’s imagination and breadth of 
yision. But the fact that he is a pure Asiatic better qualifies him 
to direct the Communist Party at the present stage. For Russian 
Communism is basically Asiatic—unlike the old autocracies or 
the new dictatorships of Europe. Only an Asiatic could conceive 
it in its present form, only an Asiatic people would submit to it, 
and probably none but an Asiatic can fully comprehend it. 

The interesting and perhaps decisive point in the history of 
Russian Communism will be reached when the generation which 
is now growing up—the generation which has been born and 
nurtured in Communism, and has never known anything else— 
obtains control of the political and economic direction of the 
State. Relatively that will be at no very distant date ; for it is 
the tendency and practice of Communism to give office and power 
to the young, and constantly to oust their elders in order to make 
way for them. It may safely be assumed that all Communists to- 
day occupying a position of great responsibility have momentary 
doubts about the success of the grandiose plan to which their 
party has committed itself and Russia. They believe that if they 
succeed in their designs they will go down to history as the re- 
generators of the human race. But they realise that if the force 
of circumstances should overpower them and wreck their plan, 
posterity will not concern itself with them further than con- 
temptuously to query whether they were more fools than knaves, 
or more knaves than fools. Far different is it with those of the 
coming generation. From their earliest days the principles of 


Communism have been drilled into them at every turn and at 
every moment. Many of them have never read a foreign news- 
paper. They sincerely believe that they are better off than 
others, and that their future mission is to rescue and enlighten 
the oppressed proletariat of Europe. The party propaganda has 
succeeded to an almost incredible degree in breeding a race of 
Communists which is convinced that it can descry, and to some 
extent even mould, the future, and which is never tortured by 
any passing or lingering doubt. 

To summarise: The Soviet régime is firmly established. It 
maintains itself by force, but its strength does not lie solely in 
force. In the natural order of events the number of its implacable 


opponents is dwindling year by year, partly through the gradual 
disappearance of the older generation. Nor have those who 
remain firm in opposition anything to suggest in its place. The 
idea of a new Czarism is repugnant to them, and of the emigrés 
they usually speak with lofty pity. Whether Russia is becoming 
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Communist is another question. The Communist Party is under 
taking to industrialise in an incredibly short period a great agricul. 
tural country, and to meet the cost out of income. Two elements 
essential to the experiment were a State monopoly of all labour 
and production, and some confidence on the part of the people in 
the feasibility of the scheme and Communist ability to bring it to 
fruition. The first already existed. The second has been inspired 
to a degree which sometimes seems fantastic. Almost invariably, 
underneath all restiveness and irritation, one finds the firm con- 
viction that the Five-Year Plan spells salvation. The most 
striking feature in Russian life to-day is this hope, despite all 
adverse conditions. Perhaps the explanation is that, contrary 
to the general idea, the passage of time has played in favour of 
the Soviet Government. Burdens long supported have become 
tolerable, and the continued existence of the régime has bred faith 
in the success of its plans and increased the number of its ad- 
herents. But the only vital questions are—what is the limit of 
the endurance of the Russian people ? and will the Communist 
leaders make the mistake of overstepping that limit ? It is now 
evident that only the future can supply the answers. In the 
meantime, Western Europe is committing the mistake of under- 
rating the progress which is being made, and of exaggerating the 
dissatisfaction of the people. 
LauRANCE Lyon, 
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THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


DuRING 1917-18 a Parliamentary Committee, representative of 
all parties and of the Civil Service, with Lord Haldane as its 
chairman, inquired generally into the functions of government, 
as they obtained both before and during the war, and made far- 
teaching recommendations for procedure when peace was restored. 
The old order of things, a Cabinet consisting of departmental 
ministers meeting under the Prime Minister, they condemned out 
of hand. ‘The inevitable outcome of our existing method of 
organization is,’ they stated, ‘a tendency to Lilliputian adminis- 
tration.’ ; 

The growth of bureaucracy was foreseen and safeguards were 
suggested. These fall broadly under two heads—first, more 
effective supervision by the Cabinet over the activities of the 
departments, and, secondly, more real and more stringent control 
by Parliament itself over departmental methods. The Cabinet, 
they say, must be small in number, and should be composed 
mainly, if not entirely, of ministers without portfolio. The 
proved impracticability of a Cabinet minister having leisure to 
think out organisation and preparation for action ‘in the mere 
interstices of the time required for the transaction of business.’ is. 
emphasised. In other words, he must be freed from departmental 
cares and pre-occupations. To enable the House of Commons to 
exercise effective control over the departments it is recommended 
that Estimates and Accounts should be made more significant of 
the expenditure proposed or recorded in them, that a series of 
Standing Committees should be formed, each charged with the 
consideration of the activities of a group of cognate departments, 
and that the ministers in charge of departments, as well as their 
subordinate officials, should appear before these Standing Com- 
mittees. 

That some such checks are needed is made clear, not only by 
the rapid extension during recent years of bureaucratic practices, 
but also by the failure of departments to reduce their establish- 
ments to anything approaching pre-war dimensions, even though 
the work they are now called on to do is, in some instances, 
appreciably less than in 1914. Nor is this result surprising. No 
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Cabinet composed wholly or mainly of departmental chiefs is ever 
likely to be economically minded or to prove itself an adequate 
supervisory body. Each minister, quite naturally, has his own 
departmental axe to grind, and each is fully aware that, if he 
starts throwing stones at his colleagues’ departments, he may 
discover that he himself is living in a glass house. Moreover, 
the temptation to indulge in the pastime known as log-rolling is 
obvious. Under such conditions the departments stand to gain 
on every occasion, without check or hindrance from above. 

A new note—new, that is, to the present generation—is struck 
in the Committee’s Report. A distinction is advocated between 
the executive powers derived from the Crown and the financial 
powers which have their origin in the House of Commons. This 
clear-cut cleavage between the functions of direction which 
properly pertain to the Cabinet and the work of the departmental 
minister is implicit throughout the whole Report, and, in their 
proposals for a drastic rearrangement of departmental duties, the 
Committee have attempted to disentangle the executive business 
of government from the purely administrative. 

Had they seen fit to do so, they might have added that the 
distinction they advocate and all its implications were, till little 
more than 100 years ago, regarded as a bed-rock principle of the 
Constitution. During the eighteenth century no head of a 
department or supply board was in the Cabinet. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the sole apparent exception to this rule, owed 
his Cabinet rank to his representing the executive office of the 
Lord High Admiral, then, as now, in commission. With the 
exception of naval and judicial business, all executive action in 
fulfilment of policy, both in peace and in war, fell to the First 
Lord of the Treasury and to two, later three, Secretaries of 
State. The sphere of responsibility of each of these executive 
authorities was clearly defined. 

The invasion of the Cabinet by departmental ministers is a 
comparatively modern innovation, and matters have now reached 
such a pass that every head of a department, no matter how 
insignificant it may be, is prepared to maintain that his own 
dignity and the dignity of his department are impugned unless he 
has a seat in the Cabinet. During little more than 100 years 
the Cabinet has been doubled in size, and there is no valid reason 
why it should not be redoubled in another century or so, unless 
measures are adopted to check its growth. A redrawing of the 


lines of demarcation between executive and administrative’ 


duties, as proposed by the Haldane Committee, would be a first 
step in the right direction. 

The Committee refer in terms of strong approval to the 
existing arrangement in the Army, where ‘ the principle has been 
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adopted of placing the business of inquiry and thinking in the 
hands of persons definitely charged with it, whose duty it is to 
study the future and advise those engaged i in actual administra- 
tion.’ ‘ This principle,’ they add, ‘ought by no means to be 
limited in its application to military and naval affairs. The 
business of executive government has been seriously embarrassed 
from the incomplete application to it of similar methods.’ As a 

step to the further discussion of the Committee’s 
recommendations I propose to follow out the train of thought 
suggested by these paragraphs taken from their Report, and to 
inquire what advantages have accrued where the principle in 
question has been logically applied in military affairs, and what 
disadvantages have ensued from its non-observance. Broadly, 
for the purposes of such an inquiry, the history of the Army may 
be divided into three periods, the first period lasting from 1689 
until the Crimean War, the interval of forty odd years between 
the Crimean War and the Boer War forming the second period, 
and the:time that has elapsed since then constituting the third 
period. 

The outstanding feature of the first period was the strict 
maintenance of a clear line of separation between executive and 
administrative functions. The bargain struck in 1689 between 
William III. and Parliament is common knowledge. The size of 
the Army and the funds necessary for its maintenance were 
matters to be decided by Parliament, its government and com- 
mand being exercised by the Crown, which acted through one of 
the Secretaries of State. When the system eventually reached 
full fruition powers of command were delegated to a Commander- 
in-Chief, whose headquarters were at the Horse Guards in White- 
hall, while the Secretary-at-War, with his office in Pall Mall, was 
the principal administrator of the Army. Both approached the 
Cabinet through one or other of the Secretaries of State, who, in 
the words of one who had himself been Secretary-at-War, ‘ could 
move and control the machine without being troubled with its 
details.’ This system was strenuously upheld and defended by 
statesmen like Castlereagh, Liverpool, and Palmerston for con- 
stitutional reasons, and on practical and military grounds by 
Wellington and Hardinge. In the Navy till 1831 and in the Army 
in India till 1905 a similar distinction between executive and 
administrative duties was rigidly maintained. 

Further, it is an interesting though little known fact that 
German military institutions, since copied in most countries, had 
their origin in our own system. In 1821 the King of Prussia, 
owing to the spread of liberal ideas after the Napoleonic wars, 
was faced with much the same problem as had confronted 
William III., and it was on the advice of the Duke of Wellington 
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that he formed _.a General Staff office for executive purposes apart 
from the War Ministry. Thus our own Horse Guards and the 
Great General Staff in Berlin were plants grown from the same 
seed ; differences of soil and environment account for variation 
in growth and appearance. During fifty years Prussia applied 
thoroughly and scientifically the principle of distinguishing 
between executive action and administrative business, and in 
1870 she demonstrated to the world the inherent soundness of 
that principle. Moltke, the leader and strategist, and Roon, the 
army reformer and organiser, were the fine products of the system 
thus evolved. Since then Germany has, to her own advantage, 
applied this same principle, originally borrowed from us, in the 
domain of industry and commerce as well as in the affairs of 
State. 

The weakness of our own military system during the pre- 
Crimean era lay in the administrative machinery being through- 
out civilian in character, in the military executive having no 
control whatever over it in peace, and in the Secretary of State, 
the co-ordinating authority in the Cabinet, taking, as a general 
rule, very little interest in military affairs. Consequently, when 
war came, we were invariably unready, and a Marlborough or a 
Wellington had to build up an administrative service as best he 
could in the face of the enemy. Hence arose the scandals of the 
Crimean War, when a small stationary army almost starved 
within five or six miles of its sea-base. As Lord Wolseley bitterly 
remarks i in his Story of a Soldier's Life, our army before Sevastopol 

“was not a going military machine.’ 

The lesson of the Crimea was obvious. The administrative 
services of the Army had to be militarised, and the story of the 
next forty years and more is concerned with this process. The 
Horse Guards was abolished and the Commander-in-Chief’s 
functions were merged into the general amalgam of miscellaneous 
duties entrusted in 1855 to the newly appointed Secretary of 
State for War. Now, for the first time, generals and their staffs, 
not in the War Office alone, but in the districts as well, found 
themselves saddled with financial responsibilities which, more and 
more, absorbed their time and attention to the exclusion of mili- 
tary considerations. No one, I venture to assert, who knew the 
Army at home during the ‘nineties will deny that ability to deal 
with the office file had become the chief criterion of the good 
general and the good staff officer. Between 1873 and 1898 no 
Army manceuvres were held, and the stereotyped Aldershot 
field-day was the beginning and the end of advanced military 
training. 

All this while most valuable work was, it is true, in progress 
—work connected with the names of Airey, MacDougall, Wolseley, 
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Cardwell,, Ralph Knox, Haliburton, and Buller. An Army 
Reserve was created, connexion between the Regular Army and 
the. Auxiliary Forces was established, and medical, supply, 
transport, ordnance, veterinary and remount services were called 
into being to remedy the glaring defects of the past. All honour 
to the memory of the men who gave the Army what it most 
needed—-efficient administrative services of its own! Nor can 
they be blamed if they were compelled by circumstances to direct 
their own energies, and the energies of their subordinates, mainly 
into an administrative channel, and to spend every penny wrung 
from the Treasury on administrative needs. The smooth working 
of the supply machinery both in South Africa and during the 
recent war constitutes their ample reward and justification. 

None the less, this success must not blind us to the fact that 
administrative efficiency had been won at the expense of the 
military qualities embodied in the term ‘ the art of war.’ It was 
something more than mere chance that, when disaster befell in 
South Africa, salvation came at the hands of an old man, almost 
seventy years of age, who had spent nearly his whole military 
career in India, where the gulf between the fighting man and the 
office man was still inviolate. Furthermore, the Report of the 
South African War Commission and, later, Mr. Justice Farwell’s 
Report on the incidence of financial responsibility during and after 
the war elucidate the outstanding lesson of the period from 1856 
to 1903. It is this that, if no distinction between executive and 
administrative functions is observed, and if a load of financial 
responsibility is imposed on executive authority, not that authority 
alone pays the penalty, but, in the long run, economy and efficiency 
are bound to suffer as well. 

In 1904 it fell to the Esher Committee, of which I was the 
secretary, to redraw the old lines of demarcation between execu- 
tive and administrative functions which had disappeared in 1856. 
The constitution of an Army Council, the creation of a General 
Staff, and the appointment of generals in charge of administra- 
tion, subordinate to, but financially independent of, the general 
officers commanding-in-chief, were steps found necessary for the 
attainment of this object. As matters now stand a Commander- 
in-Chief in the field and his staff are relieved of all financial 
responsibility, which normally rests with the directors or heads of 
administrative departments who are accountable through well- 
recognised channels to Parliament: itself. Each of the three 
principal staff officers at General Headquarters supervises a 
certain number of directorates, brings all relevant matter to the 
Commander-in-Chief’s notice, and ensures that policy, once 
decided on, is carried out effectually by subordinate commanders 
and by the directors concerned. In an emergency a principal 
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staff officer can overrule a director even in matters of finance; 
if he does so, he automatically relieves the director of his normal] 
accountability and takes the burden of financial responsibility on 
his own shoulders. Thus the group consisting of a Commander. 
in-Chief, his principal staff officers, his Judge Advocate-General 
and his Financial Advisor, the only officials who have the right of 
direct access to him, is not dissimilar both in number and in the 
method of transacting business from the sort of Cabinet that is 
adumbrated in the Report of the Haldane Committee. 

The chief characteristics of Army government and adminis- 
tration, as now practised in most civilised countries, are as 
follows : 

First. A sharp line of cleavage is observed between executive 
functions on the one hand and administrative business on the 
other. 


Secondly. The réle of the executive authority is leadership 
pure and simple. It looks ahead, elaborates policy, and gives 
subordinate commanders and the heads of administrative services 
the assistance that comes only from clear thinking in high places. 
An executive burdened with the details of financial responsibility 
and the pre-occupations of office procedure has been proved by 
the stern logic of facts incapable of fulfilling its mission either in 
war or in peace. 

Thirdly. The importance of the executive duly co-ordinating 
the work of all subordinate services cannot be exaggerated. This 
object is achieved by a scientific grouping of all cognate functions, 
each group being supervised and controlled by an individual 
member of the executive staff, who ensures that the Commander- 
in-Chief’s decisions are made clear to all concerned and that his 
policy is carried into effect. 

Fourthly. It follows that the administrative departments are, 
for executive purposes, completely under the control of the execu- 
tive, which, in an emergency, may overrule the head of a depart- 
ment in a purely financial matter. Normally, however, a depart- 
mental head is financially accountable, both as regards the 
provision of funds and their expenditure, not to the executive, 
but to Parliament, whose business it is to arrange for the adequate 


examination of departmental Estimates and Accounts and the 
continuous supervision of departmental methods and trans- 
actions. 

It is the purpose of this article to inquire whether these 
principles which underlie the government of armies can with 
advantage be applied generally to the machinery of State govern- 
ment, As already explained, the Haldane Committee of 1918 
held not only that they can be, but also that they ought to be, so 
applied, though they recognised that ‘ the elaboration of policy 
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cannot be so readily distinguished from the business of adminis- 
tration ’ in the sphere of civil government as in naval and military 
affairs, None the less, their recommendations conform through- 
out to the military precedent. The limitation of the Cabinet in 
point of numbers, the exemption of its individual members from 
administrative responsibilities, the well-thought-out grouping of 
services, the drastic departmental reforms proposed by the Com- 
mittee, and the machinery suggested to enable Parliament 
adequately to control departmental, and incidentally bureau- 
cratic, activities : all these proposals are in strict accord with the 
principles underlying naval and military government. 

At great length the Committee advocate the grouping of State 
departments according to the particular service rendered to the 
community as a whole. National Defence and External Affairs 
form, for example, one such group, and a generation which, year 
in and year out, witnesses the repercussions of foreign and 
Dominion relations on questions of armaments and disarmament 
is hardly likely to cavil at such a conclusion. 

The Haldane Committee, writing as they did during the war, 
make in their Report one observation of very far-reaching 
significance for the future. ‘The gradual introduction,’ they 
say, ‘of the co-operation of the ministers of the Dominions in 
affairs which belong to a Cabinet now charged with the interests 
of the Empire as a whole, points to the probability that the 
organisation we have in view is likely to become requisite in new 
directions.’ Within a limited space it is not possible to discuss 
all that this remark imports. Suffice it to say that, if and when 
Imperial Defence becomes something more than a mere phrase, 
the full meaning of the distinction between the functions of 
command and of administration will at once become apparent, 
and this truth, principle or maxim, call it what one will, might 
well be inscribed in letters of gold on the agenda paper of every 
Round Table Conference which deals with Imperial affairs. The 
production of armed forces and their administration is, and must 
ever remain, the concern of each self-governing portion of the 
Empire. If, on the other hand, Imperial Defence means any- 
thing at all, command is, and must ever remain, a prerogative of 
the Crown, to be exercised by the Crown acting through a minister 
or a body of ministers representative of the Empire as a whole. 

I cannot do better than conclude by drawing attention to the 
achievements of a man of genius who had the vision to comprehend 


the legitimate demands of executive authority, with special 
reference to the grouping of the national resources for a given 


object, and was ready to stake everything to win for himself the 


powers necessary for success. 
On December 4, 1756, William Pitt, later Earl of Chatham, 
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became a Secretary of State in the Duke of Devonshire’s Cabinet, 
and in this capacity he was specifically charged with super. 
vising the departments dealing with foreign, colonial, and mili- 
tary affairs. Simultaneously, his close ally, Lord Temple, was 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty. Through a Court intrigue 
both were summarily dismissed from office on April 6, 1757. 
The Seven Years War had been in progress since May 1756, 


and never were England’s fortunes at so low an ebb. With a. 


population of 7,000,000 she was engaged in a life and death 
struggle throughout the world with France, which had thrice her 
population. Ireland, on her flank, was sullenly hostile and 
absorbed one-fifth of the standing army for its defence. Parts of 
Scotland, only eleven years before, had been in open rebellion, 
France, Austria and Russia, with Saxony and Sweden, were 
united to crush Prussia, her only ally on the Continent—90,000,000 
against 5,000,000. Hanover, the British king’s own province, 
was an ever-compelling encumbrance on the island power. In 
North America France, with the support of the principal Indian 
tribes, aimed at hemming the British power within the districts 
lying between the Atlantic seaboard and the Alleghany mountains 
to the westward. Firmly established in Canada, she claimed as 
her own the whole of the hinterland from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific, and with Montcalm, a man of genius, in command she bid 
fair to make good her claim. On the British side the colonists 
were unorganised, disunited, and little inclined to help. True to 
the tradition they had brought with them from the Mother 
Country, they regarded war as being solely the business of the 
regular naval and military forces and the finance of war as an 
appropriate charge against the British Exchequer. 

The nation hardly had time to recover from the shock of one 
disaster before some other, even more startling, was announced. 
The opening act was the loss in June 1756 of Minorca, which for 
fifty years had been a British possession and, even more than 
Malta to-day, was regarded as the keystone of our naval position 
in the Mediterranean. As a consequence of this loss the life of a 
British admiral was sacrificed in the following March. In June 
1757 news arrived from India of the fall, some months earlier, of 
the trading station of Calcutta, with its attendant horrors of the 
Black Hole, and in the same month Frederick of Prussia met: 
with a crushing defeat at Kollin which seemed to presage an end 
to his resistance. In July the Hanover defence force, 40,000 
strong, commanded by a son of George II. and paid for by subsidies 
from the British Treasury, was overwhelmed on the Weser, and 
two months later a humiliating convention was signed. In 
August the French occupied the Belgian coast, and invasion 
threatened throughout the whole length of the Channel. 
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Gloomy as was the prospect in Europe, that in America was 
as bad, or even worse. Thrice in little more than two years 
considerable British forces, composed mainly of regular troops, 
had been exterminated in frontier warfare. Each of these 
defeats, not only relatively, but actually, was much more serious 
and more far-reaching than the disaster at Isandlwana which half 
a century ago stirred the nation to its depths. The great lakes 
had become a French possession, and both there and in the 
Mississippi valley Montcalm was busy establishing and strengthen- 
ing a long chain of forts and trading posts in pursuance of his 
hemming-in policy. In August the British Commander-in-Chief 
in America reported that the French position at Louisburg and in 
Canada generally was impregnable, and he definitely refused to 
attack. To make matters worse, the British North American 
naval squadron was so shattered by a hurricane in August that it 
had to abandon its station and recross the Atlantic to refit. 

Small wonder that Chesterfield, a cool observer, could write 
in July as follows: ‘I am sure we are undone both at home and 
abroad. At home by our increasing debt and expenses ; abroad 
by our ill-luck and incapacity. The King of Prussia, the only 
ally we had in the world, is now, I fear, hors de combat. The 
French are masters to do what they please in America. We are 
no longer a nation. I never yet saw so dreadful a prospect.’ 
Such, briefly, was the setting of the drama during the opening 
stages of the Seven Years War. 

What was Pitt’s attitude in this desperate crisis? During 
his brief spell of office in the winter he had seen enough to con- 
vince him that divided control in war spells disaster, and he has 
left on record in imperishable words his impressions of direction 
by a sanhedrim. ‘ The members of such a body,’ he said, ‘ shift 
and shuffle the charge from one to the other. Says one, I am not 
general. The treasury says, I am not admiral. The admiralty 
says, I am not minister. From such an unaccording assemblage 
of separate and distinct powers with no system, a nullity results. 
One, two, three, four, five lords meet—if they cannot agree; 
—Oh ! we will meet again on Saturday. Oh! but, says one of 
them, I am to go out of town.’ Such was a War Council in 1756, 
and such, or something near akin, was more than one War 
Council within the memory of the present generation. 

Every conceivable factor, personal as well as political, com- 
bined, it would seem, to make Pitt ready to grasp at high office, 
if the opportunity offered. He had been twenty-two years in 
Parliament without attaining Cabinet rank. He had married 
three years previously, and for the past two years he had been 
largely dependent, for the support of his wife and young family, 
on an allowance of r1000/. a year given him by his brother-in-law, 
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Lord Temple. He was now in his forty-ninth year and his health 
was wretched ; he was constantly subject to attacks of gout ofa 
very virulent description which prostrated him physically and 
mentally for weeks on end. 

Politically he stood almost alone in the world. The King and 
the Court party were openly hostile to him. The great Whig 
feudal clans who monopolised the offices of State disliked him as 
much as he despised them. The Grenville family alone supported 
him. The faith the people of England had in him was his chief 
political asset, but, in an age of pocket boroughs, this was nota 
foundation of much value on which to build. 

Incapacity, counsels of despair, and a long series of disasters 
stared him in the face, but he never quailed. ‘ My lord,’ he had 
said to the Duke of Devonshire in March, ‘ I am sure I can save 
this country and nobody else can.’ 


Such were Pitt’s circumstances, and such his ideas, when, on 
May 25, 1757, Newcastle approached him with an offer of the 
appointment of Secretary of State in a new ministry he was 
forming. Pitt refused the offer pointblank unless naval affairs 
were brought as cgmpletely under his control as foreign, colonial, 
and military affairs had been during his previous term of office. 
The King, who wanted to retain Lord Winchilsea, a Court 
favourite, at the Admiralty, was furious. Newcastle and the 
bulk of the Whig magnates were secretly pleased, as they held 
that Pitt would be discredited in the eyes of all patriotic men for 
insisting on what appeared to them to be a question of quite 
minor importance. They regarded his action as a display of 
mere personal vanity and ambition. Pitt’s friends and political 
adherents took the same view and were aghast. On May 27 they 
held a meeting to protest against their leader’s attitude. 

Pitt could have been under no illusions as to the risks he ran 
both to his own reputation and to his chances of preferment. He 
was fully aware that the King and the Court party would, if 
possible, carry on without him ; and he knew Newcastle, the old 
parliamentary hand and arch intriguer, well enough to under- 
stand that he would be only too glad of a good excuse to exclude 
from office a most uncongenial colleague. But he never wavered. 
For nearly a month he refused to compromise on the subject of 
the Admiralty. He, and he alone, realised that war is a one-man 
business ; he, and he alone, had the vision to foresee that, in the 
years to come, neither he nor any other man, however gifted, 
could save the country under a system of divided control. During 
the weeks of uncertainty that followed, Pitt’s lonely figure stands 
out as one of the noblest in all history. 

At last, towards the end of June, Pitt won his point, and on 
June 29 he began a period of office that has left an indelible mark 
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on the world. Anson, a distinguished sailor, became First Lord 
of the Admiralty. In this connexion the late Sir Julian Corbett, 
in his England in the Seven Years War, has given so lucid a 
description of the system which from now on held good during 
more than four years that I make no apologies for quoting at 
some length what he wrote. 

Pitt, [he says] within the broad lines of the Government's policy, 
practically exercised the office of First Lord, while Anson discharged that 
of First Sea Lord or Naval Chief of Staff, a part which exactly suited his 
taste and his capacity. But even so, the system of direct communication 
was rarely, if ever, applied to purely naval operations. Its chief use was 
for combined expeditions in which an admiral and a general had to co- 
operate, and it was essential to have one fountain of instructions to 
co-ordinate their action, as well as to preserve the secrecy which is the 
soul of such operations. . . . In practice the system worked admirably. 
Indeed the whole direct-acting organisation into which our clumsy con- 
stitutional machinery had suddenly been transformed was one of peculiar 
perfection. In effect, for the purposes of the war the administration was 
scientifically separated into a supply department and an executive depart- 
ment which were kept practically distinct. At the head of the one was 
the Duke of Newcastle, as First Lord of the Treasury, at the head of the 
other was Pitt; that is, diplomacy, the army and the navy—the three 
executive factors in war—were under his supreme direction, and the great 
officers in each department were in relation to him as expert advisers. 
Thus without the preoccupation of supply he was free to co-ordinate the 
three national forces as completely and harmoniously as a general in the 
field wields his horse, foot and artillery. 

It is for this reason—because on this occasion we had for once an 
organisation for war which, theoretically at least, could scarcely be nearer 
perfection—that the progress of the struggle is so well worth patient 
study, not merely for soldiers and sailors, but for every man who directly 
or indirectly feels the responsibility of government. 


Such in broad outline was the system of conducting war for 
whose attainment England’s greatest statesman risked more than 
life itself. For nearly four and a half years he was Defence 
Minister in the widest significance of the term, and as such he was 
able to save his country in the hour of her direst need. His 
achievement was the British Empire. 

Pitt was in no sense a dictator untrammelled by constitu- 
tional observances. He was just a minister of the Crown carrying 
out a policy decided on by the Cabinet of which he was a member. 
This was made abundantly clear when, in October 1761, he was 
overruled in the Cabinet on a major question of war policy and 
resigned office in consequence. In executive action only, within 
his recognised sphere of influence, he had wide latitude, as many 
other ministers have had both before and since. It was primarily 
owing to the position he had won for himself by his foresight 
that he was able to accomplish what he did, and, given such a 
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position, others doubtless could and can achieve similar success 
in circumstances where a council or committee is foredoomed 
to failure. 

Has Pitt’s example no lessons for us to-day ? Men of experi- 
ence in affairs argue that nowadays it would be impracticable to 
confer on any one individual, other than the Prime Minister 


himself, such powers as Pitt wielded, and that obviously the 


Prime Minister cannot, or ought not to, attempt to assume the 
véle of Defence Minister over and above his other heavy responsi- 
bilities. Such an argument cannot be gainsaid, if it has to be 
accepted as a prior assumption that a Cabinet of twenty or thirty 
ministers is the hall-mark of democratic government. This 
assumption, however, is negatived directly or implicitly on every 
page of the Haldane Committee’s Report. 

Given a small Cabinet consisting wholly or mainly of ministers 
without portfolio, as suggested in that Report, a Minister of 
Defence possessing powers similar to Pitt’s would be one only of 
four, five, or six ministers, each of them, under the Prime Minister, 
supervising and co-ordinating the activities of a group of cognate 
departments. They all would stand to the Prime Minister much 
in the same relation that his staff stands to a commander-in-chief 
in the field. So far from overshadowing their chief, they would 
enable him, without his being overburdened by detail, to get a 
much firmer grip on the machinery of government as a whole than 
is now practicable. Matters brought to his notice would have 
been well threshed out beforehand and his task of arriving 
at sound and sane decisions would be rendered as simple as is 
humanly possible. In peace such a conception is desirable, in 
war it is essential, and it can be, and should be, applied 
throughout the whole machinery of government, and not in 
defence matters alone. 

The plan of government outlined in the previous pages is not 
the mere dream of an idealist. It has been put forward as a 
practical proposition by men of immense experience in the 
business of State—men like Sir Robert Morant, Sir George 
Murray, and the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas—and it is sponsored 
by an ex-Lord Chancellor and one of the most eminent constitu- 
tional lawyers of his day: ‘There is much overlapping and 
consequent obscurity and confusion in the functions of the 
departments of executive government. . . . A rearrangement of 
the supreme direction of the executive organisation has been 
rendered necessary, not merely by the war itself, but by the 
prospect after the war.’ 

Such was their considered and unanimous opinion. 


GERALD F. ELLIson. 
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PRINCIPLES OF INDIRECT RULE IN 
AFRICAN ADMINISTRATION 


THE agitation which has broken out among the settlers in East 
Africa over the new White Paper on Native Policy is not a little 
surprising. For, as a recent message from Uganda reminds us, 
the White Paper involves no change whatever in the principles 
according to which Uganda—and for that matter Tanganyika 
also—is administered. All it does, in fact, is to work out in 
detail the applications of the principles already enunciated by 
the Hilton Young Commission, already accepted by the Colonial 
Office. Indirect Rule is one of the chief methods which we have 
adopted to foster native interests along the general lines laid 
down in the White Paper ; accordingly, it may be of some interest 
to enunciate some of its principles. 

My own interest in the question was kindled by a visit to the 
Wanyamwezi and Wasukumu country, north of Tabora, in 
western Tanganyika, where indirect rule is achieving remarkable 
results. I must confess that ‘ indirect rule’ had previously only 
a very hazy meaning for me. After seeing it working in a par- 
ticularly interesting form at Shinyanga and Ngudu, I was made 
more able to grasp the significance of what I afterwards read 
about it; and so, what with my visit, Lord Lugard’s Dual 
Mandate, and the extremely interesting memoranda on Native 
Administration issued by the Tanganyika Government under 
Sir Donald Cameron’s signature,! I feel I am beginning to under- 
stand something of this peculiarly British contribution to the 
methods of Colonial administration. 

The principle of Direct Rule is that native peoples are to be 
administered, their taxes collected, their disputes settled, their 
schools and hospitals, seed farms and irrigation works, and other 
social and economic services provided, all by the interposition of 
the central Government, working through agents appointed 
directly by it. In territories like those of Central Africa this, of 
necessity, means that local administration must be put into the 
hands of paid headmen appointed by Government, who accord- 

1 No 1, Principles of Native Administration and their Application ; No. 2 
Native Courts ; No. 3, Native Treasuries (Dar-es-Salaam, 1926). 
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ingly come too often to be looked on only as tax-gatherers and 
tools of a remote and arbitrary power, alien to the actual life of 
the people, their ideas and customs, their aspirations. In these 
circumstances, the tribal organisation, its customary law, its 
traditions will tend gradually to disintegrate, or to be forced 
underground and take the form of anti-governmental organisa- 
_ tions and secret societies. _ Policies of direct rule were followed by 
the Germans in Tanganyika before the war, and by us in Kenya 
until the establishment of native councils in very recent times. 

The policy of indirect rule, on the other hand (I quote from 
one of the above-cited memoranda), is ‘the principle of ruling 
through the Native Chiefs, who are regarded as an integral part 
of the machinery of Government, with well-defined powers and 
functions recognised by Government and by law, and not 
dependent on the caprice of an executive officer.’ And thus 
follows a rider: ‘It must be clearly understood that the policy 
of the Government is to maintain and support native rule (within 
the limits laid down) and not to impose a form of British rule 
with the support of native chiefs, which is a very different thing.’ 

Indirect rule, in, fact, means the employment of the existing 
institutions of the country for all possible purposes to which they 
are adequate, their gradual moulding, by means of the laws 
made and taxes imposed by the central Government, and of the 
guidance given by the administrative officers, into channels of 
progressive change, and the encouragement within the widest 
limits of local traditions, local pride and local initiative, and so 
of greatest possible freedom and variety of local development 
within the territory. 

The principles of indirect rule were first fully worked out in 
Nigeria under Lugard’s Governorship. There, however, large and 
important kingdoms and emirates were already in existence, 
already linked on to world civilisation by means of their Moham- 
medanism, and with their own highly-developed if not always 
admirable systems of law, taxation and government, their own 
traditions and history often extending far into the past. The 
method of ruling through these existing agencies was in many 
ways the line of least resistance. The chief novelty was the 
insistence as a matter of principle on the wide freedom given to 
the local organisation to keep its own traditions and basic ideas 
and to develop along its own lines, with the minimum amount of 
central despotism, however benevolent, or tutelage, however 
well-meaning. 

The special interest of the application of these principles in 
Tanganyika lies in the fact that in this territory even the most 
advanced native institutions were on a far more primitive plan 
than those of Nigeria, or even than the more-developed systems 
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in neighbouring parts of Central Africa, such as the elaborate 
kingdoms of the Baganda or the Banyaro to the north in Uganda, 
or the Watusi to the west in Belgian Ruanda. Here in Tangan- 
yika it would have been far easier to ignore the native tradition 
and social structure, and to impose our own methods and systems 
from above. Up till 1925, although the British Government in 
Tanganyika had decided against any system of purely direct rule, 
it had not really thought out whether it was going to embark 
upon indirect rule in the full sense, or upon the compromise 
policy of using native chiefs and native institutions to introduce 
our British methods according to a system devised in a Govern- 
ment office at the capital. The real difference between true 
indirect rule and the imitation article is whether the system is 
home-grown, authentic local produce, or is imposed from outside, 
take-it-or-leave-it, stamped with the manufacturer’s name— 
‘British Government.’ 

In Tanganyika, since 1925, the unit of governmental organisa- 
tion has been, wherever possible, the native authority, working 
in conjunction with the white district officers. And the native 
authority consists usually of a chief and his elders; but the 
importance of the council may vary greatly from place to place, 
and in some cases government is carried on by a federation of 
chiefs. The areas over which these bodies exert their authority 
vary greatly in importance, from little districts of less than a 
thousand inhabitants up to sultanates of perhaps a quarter of a 
million. The natural tendency has been towards the amalgama- 
tion of the quite small districts into larger units and federations, 
as giving greater efficiency of administration. 

The chiefs are not appointed by the Governor: they are 
recognised by him, which is a very different matter. Sometimes 
a chieftainship is strictly hereditary, in other cases the people 
elect, or we had better say select, their chief; and there are 
various grades of latitude between the two extremes. In general, 
the Government reserves to itself the right to refuse to acknow- 
ledge a particular individual as fit to hold office ; but this is only 
exercised in extreme cases. 

This, then, is the first great difference in practice between 
direct and indirect rule: in the one case, the chief is a creature 
of Government, a mere appointee ; in the other, the traditional 
representative of the people. The second great difference con- 
cerns the payment of the native authorities. Under the direct 
system the headman or chief is paid a salary from headquarters. 
Under the indirect system he is not paid at all by the central 
Government. On the contrary, he is looked upon, in regard to 
the finance of his district as in regard to his own status and 
appointment, as the repository of local independence. In the old 
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tribal days the normal state of affairs was for chiefs to receive 
from their subjects either tribute or service (or both). Under the 
system of indirect rule this bond of economic duty between people 
and chief still receives recognition, but it has been regularised 
and modified both in relation to the existence of central authority 
and to new conceptions of the duty of the local ruler to his people. 
The essential point is this—that although the central Govern. 
ment fixes for each district the amount of the native tax (hut and 
poll tax), this is collected by the native authorities and paid into 
their own treasuries. A certain percentage is then paid over by 
the native treasuries to the central Government as their contri- 
bution to the business of general administration ; and a certain 
fixed sum (varying with the size and importance of the district) 
is further paid to the chief as his ‘ civil list,’ and as salaries to 
various officials of his native administration. In this way the 
people feel that the chiefs belong to them, while the chiefs are 
brought to realise that they are no mere puppets of the central 
Government, but an integral part of the administrative and 
economic organisation of the territory. 

After these amounts have been paid out, a considerable pro- 
portion of the tax-money (in all save a few backward districts 
where the tax so far has had to be fixed very low) remains unspent. 
In addition, the native treasury receives other revenue from fines 
and fees imposed in the local native courts, and from various 
minor sources, such as market dues, salt royalties, and so 
forth. 

How is the spending of this balance controlled ? Here is the 
third essential of indirect rule. Under direct rule any surplus of 
money from native tax would probably go straight into general 
revenue, and in any case would be expended by the Government 
according to schemes planned out at headquarters. Some 
centrally planned schemes of wide application are always neces- 
sary ; where indirect rule exists, the Government can carry them 
out with the aid of the fraction of the tax-money passed on to it 
by the native authorities. But here the balance in a native 
treasury is regarded as being entirely under the control of the 
local native authority, to be expended as the chief and his council 
think fit for the benefit of the district. Not unnaturally there 
will be need for many years of guidance and advice from the 
District Officer ; and his sympathetic and even forceful influence 
may sometimes be needed to prevent extravagance or folly. But 
he has no official control, and the system does in practice work 
out as it was intended—as an encouragement to foresight and 
an increased sense of responsibility on the part of the native 
authority, and as an enhancement of local patriotism and general 
interest in the development of the district. 
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Fourthly and finally we come to the administration of law. 
Under direct rule an overburdened white man attempts to deal 
with the legal affairs of tens of thousands of natives. In spite of 
finding his energies overtaxed, he knows, if he reflects a little, 
that only a fraction of the accumulated litigiousness of the people 
actually finds its way to him. Either violent or illegal means of 
settling disputes may be increasing, or the old traditional methods 
of native justice, although unrecognised by white authority, are 
dealing with the bulk of cases out of his sight, below the surface. 
This latter state of affairs seems undoubtedly to have been going 
on in Kenya before native councils were created. Among large 
tribes like the Kainondo only an infinitesimal number of cases 
come up to be tried in the white man’s courts. No Africans are 


fond of going to law, and we have no reason to think that the 


Kenya tribes suddenly changed their character in this respect. 
Inany case, it is certain that the elaborate system of native land 
tenure has continued to work through the ancient machinery 
without any organic connexion with ‘Government.’ Very 
luckily for the future of the country, the traditional native 
institutions tenaciously continued to live a subterranean life, 
waiting until circumstances allowed them to sprout fully again 
above ground. 

But under the full system of indirect rule, not only are native 
courts recognised, but they are recognised as the mouthpieces of 
local law and custom, only to be interfered with or modified if 
they conflict with certain fundamentals of white justice. Thus the 
law which regulates the dealings of a native people with each 
other is no more imposed upon them from without than the chief 
who rules them ; it is their own law, an indigenous product.* 

As time goes on, attempts will naturally be made to approxi- 
mate the various local codes, thus avoiding obvious difficulties 
such as the trial of a stranger according to laws wholly different 
from his own. Meanwhile, in some districts the interesting 
experiment is being carried on of recording in writing the local 
common law, as well as the decisions of the native courts. In 
this way, since writing is the parent of large-scale coherence, an 
autochthonous legal system, closely adapted to local conditions 

* In the Musoma district I was given an example of how under indirect rule 
the natives get the law they like, and not an alien code. The people here are very 
frightened of witchcraft, and take great precautions to conceal their excrement, 
nail-parings and so forth, for if an enemy got hold of such products of their 
bodies there would be no limit to the harm he might do. Recently a man was 
caught stealing another man’s urine. The presumption was that he wanted it 
for magic purposes, and the native court inflicted the heavy fine of 10s. And 
the District Officer, when he went through the records, upheld the judgment. 
According to certain standards, he was wrong to confirm what he knew was 
based in error; but, granted that the territory has embarked on the policy of 
indirect rule, he was perfectly correct. 
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and yet far more elaborate than the original tribal code, may 
gradually develop. 

Here, as elsewhere, some control must be reserved to the 
representative of the central Government; and the District 
Officer, in addition to being the first court of appeal from the 
native court, has the duty of examining the records kept by the 
clerks of the native courts as he goes on tour through his area, 
and the right of revising sentences or of ordering the rehearing 
of cases where he thinks fit. 

There are some parts of Tanganyika territory where the 
German method of ruling through paid headmen or akidas, 
coupled with the policy of deliberately discouraging the old tribal 
organisation (a policy which appeared to have been vigorously 
practised in some parts of the colony, hardly or not at all in 
others), seemed to have broken down the spirit of tribalism and 


its institutions. In the southern coastal area of Lindi (I am citing 
the Report on the Administration of the Tanganyika Mandate in 
1927 issued by the Colonial Office to the League Council) the 
forty years of direct rule, combined with other detribalising 
influences such as the ‘penetration of Arab culture, seemed to 
have destroyed all trace of the original social system. Investi- 
gation showed, however, that the tenacious conservatism of the 
people had retained a clan or family group system, and that in 
the heads of the various family groups (who still dealt with the 
apportionment of land) there lay to hand the raw materials for 
native administrators under an indirect system of rule. In spite 
of months of investigation by District Officers, followed by 


explanation and promises of a change of system, the people 
refused to believe that the old paid headmen (who had to be 
continued in office until new officials could be appointed) would 
ever really be replaced by men representative of popular institu- 
tions, When finally the change was effected, and native adminis- 
trations were actually formed, ruled by councils of family heads, 
collecting their own taxes, and trying cases in their own courts, 
the people became enthusiastic. One member of a council summed 
up the situation by saying, ‘ You have given us back our country. 
We are men again.’ Since then very notable progress has been 
made in shouldering the new responsibilities and in recovering 
the spirit of independence so long suppressed. 

Then in some regions there exist tribes whose organisation is 
such that it is impossible to use it as a basis for an efficient 
system of indirect rule. Back from the south-eastern shore of 
Lake Victoria, for instance, as I was told by a friend who is 
Administrative Officer there, is a tribe organised so completely 
on the age-group system that the elders have no say in affairs. 
Each age-class consists, of course, of all the young men initiated 
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at one time ; and a new class is inaugurated about every seven 
years. The affairs of the tribe are in the hands of the senior age- 
class of warriors—young men from about twenty-five to thirty- 
two years of age. At the conclusion of their time they pass on 
to the elder stage and hand over the reins of office to the age-class 
below. This meant a complete lack of continuity, and was always 
liable to lead to their making the best of their short term of office 
by practising extortion. The United States has been finding the 
Spoils System unsatisfactory.: It is equally unsatisfactory for 
Africa. So the old organisation, in its existing form, had to be 
suppressed, and one deliberately set up which was more adapted 
to modern conditions when peace, not war, is the rule, and the 
tribes are not sovereign entities, but parts of a larger community. 

There still, I believe, are a few backward or difficult com- 
munities in Tanganyika among which it has not yet been prac- 
ticable to introduce indirect rule, But their number is decreasing 
year by year. Year by year, too, the responsibilities of the 
existing native administrations are being enlarged, and, through 
adjustments of tax, the amount of money which they have at 
their disposal for their people’s advancement is being increased. 
Every administration has its faults ; doubtless our administration 
of this Mandated Territory is no exception, but at least no one 
can deny that we are putting into practice and carrying out, 
with a thoroughness and rapidity which has surprised even the 
warmest partisans of the system, one important duty laid upon 
a mandatory Power—the development of the native inhabitants 
along lines fitting them to take over more and more of the govern- 


ment of their own country. 
Jourtan S. Huxtey. 
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In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the British Isles repre- 
sented to the dwellers in the East the Ultima Thule of the known 
world, and few and far between were the Oriental visitors of the 
period who penetrated to our remote and forbidding shores, 
Nevertheless, the leading part played by English kings in the 
Crusades, the contact so strangely established between Edward I. 
and certain rulers of the Mongols by a mutual hatred of the 
Saracen, the need of Western help against the growing menace of 
the Turks felt by the eastern outposts of Christendom, led sundry 
emissaries from the East to seek the presence of the westernmost 
oi the sovereigns of Europe. The five visitors of whom I propose 
here to tell have only one factor in common—namely, that the 
object of their visits was the same: to seek the aid of the English 
king against the armies of Islam ; in other respects they show a 
singular diversity. Three were the envoys of a king; two were 
themselves crowned heads. One was Catholic and by race a 
Frank, one was Orthodox and a Greek, one a Genoese established 
in Central Asia, one a Tatar converted to Christianity, one a 
Mongol born a Nestorian Christian in Peking. It is with the last 
mentioned that I will begin my narrative. 

In 1227 there died the Mongol conqueror Jenghiz, who, born 
the son of a petty Central Asian chieftain, had built up an empire 
that extended at the time of his death from the China Sea to the 
Crimea. Of this empire Jenghiz was the first khakan (Great 
Khan), the supreme overlord, under whom individual provinces 
were governed, with varying degrees of autonomy, by feudatory 
khans of his family. In 1251 one of his grandsons, Hulagu, the 
conqueror of Baghdad, established in Persia, subject to the 
suzerainty of the khakan in Peking, the dynasty of the il-khans, 
which endured for the ensuing century ; and it is with a grandson 
of Hulagu, Argon, who reigned in Persia and Mesopotamia as the 
fourth il-khan from 1284 to 1291, that we are for the moment 
concerned. 


One of the outstanding and perhaps most surprising charac- 
teristics of the princes of the House of Jenghiz was their tolerance 
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in matters of religion. Nominally Shamanists, as were the earlier 
Mongol sovereigns, they were equally friendly to Christianity, 
Buddhism and Islam ; it was not until the empire of Jenghiz and 
Kublai fell to pieces from sheer unwieldiness that the rulers of its 
component parts gravitated definitely towards Islam in the West, 
Buddhism in the East. If they showed favour to one faith more 
than to another in this earlier period they did so towards Chris- 
tianity. They took to wife not only Mongol ladies belonging to 
Nestorian Christian tribes, but even Byzantine princesses ; some- 
times they allowed their children to be baptised; while they 
sought on several occasions to enter into political relations with 
Christendom, seeing in the pope and the temporal rulers of 
Europe possible allies against their principal western enemies, 
the Arab khalifate, the Egyptian Mamluks, and the empire of 
the Seljuq Turks. One of those most favourable to Christianity 
and most eager for an alliance with the Christian West was the 
Il-Khan Argon, whose three embassies to the Court of Edward I. 
form the subject of the first part of this paper. 

The story of the earliest of these embassies is told in one of 
the most curious manuscripts that have come down to us from 
the Middle Ages—one of the most curious because, true counter- 
part of the narratives of Marco Polo and his European contem- 
poraries, it relates the experiences of a Mongol Christian, a native 
of Peking, in the course of his travels from-his birthplace overland 
to the remote West. I will not recapitulate here the beginning of 
the story, which is concerned with the birth, parentage, and up- 
bringing of two native members of the Nestorian Church in China, 
Mark and Bar-soma, both Uighurs by race, of their determination 
to enter the monastic life and the priesthood and to make the 
pilgrimage from their distant Chinese home to the holy places of 
Palestine, of the vicissitudes of their long and dangerous journey 
across Asia. Suffice it to say that Mark ultimately finds himself 
elected patriarch of the Nestorian Church under the name of 
Yahb-Allaha III., and, instead of returning to his native land, 
remains at the seat of the patriarchate in Mesopotamia with his 
friend Bar-soma at his side. 

Six years after Yahb-Allaha’s consecration Argon determines 
to enter into negotiations with the pope and the princes of Europe 
for an alliance against the Egyptian Mamluks, and asks the 
patriarch, with whom he is on friendly terms, to find him a suit- 
able envoy. Yahb-Allaha nominates Bar-soma, a choice particu- 
larly agreeable to Argon, who believes the despatch as his ambas- 
sador of a real Mongol Christian of high rank, the intimate friend 
of the patriarch of Eastern Christendom, to be well calculated to 
convert to his views the pope and the Frankish kings. Accom- 


panied by an appropriate retinue and entrusted with letters and 
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presents to the potentates to whose courts he is being despa’ 
Bar-soma sets out on his mission in 1287, supplied with * ‘out 
excellent mounts and 2000 mithgals of gold.’ The manuscript 
now proceeds to describe in detail the successive stages of his 
journey, first to the shores of the Black Sea and thence to Con- 
stantinople, where he is welcomed by the Byzantine emperor, 
Andronicus II. This emperor, whom the author of the manu- 
script calls Basil, mistaking his title Basileus for his name, was 
connected with the Mongols through the marriage of one of his 
daughters to the ruler of the Golden Horde, and receives the envoy 
with great friendliness, placing at his disposal as a residence what 
would now be described in Constantinople as a khan. Having 
inspected the sights and shrines of Byzantium, Bar-soma obtains 
the emperor’s leave to proceed on his way in order to comply with 
the orders of King Argon ‘ to penetrate among the Franks,’ takes 
ship to Italy, sees Stromboli in eruption, and from the terrace of 
a house in Naples witnesses a naval battle between Irid Kharladu, 
the author’s version of the name of the King of Naples (‘il re 
Carlo due’), and Irid Arkun (‘il re d’Aragon’). After this intro- 
duction to European politics our envoy proceeds to Rome, where 
he learns that the pope (Honorius IV.) is dead, but he is con- 
ducted into the presence of twelve great lords called kardinale, 
assembled in conclave to elect a new pope; to these he expounds 
the nature of his mission as well as the Nestorian confession of 
faith. Since, however, there is for the moment no pope with 
whom he can discuss the business of his embassy, Bar-soma pro- 
ceeds to the other States to which he is accredited, beginning with 
Genoa, where he sees the Holy Grail, taken by the Crusaders at 
the capture of Cesarea, in Palestine, in rr0r. His next visit is to 
the King of France, Philip IV., who orders his ‘ emirs’ to show 
the envoy the sights of Paris, and then follows that part of his 
embassy which is of special interest to us—namely, his visit to 
*‘ King Alangitar in Kasonia.’ The author of the manuscript, or a 
copyist, has here again mistaken, as is his habit, the title for the 
personal name, for this mysterious personage is none other than 
the King of ‘ Angleterre,’ Edward I., then visiting his province of 
Gascony. Twenty days after leaving Paris Bar-soma reaches 
‘ the town ’"—no doubt Bordeaux—where the king is in residence, 
and is received by Edward with enthusiasm upon his unfolding 
his master’s proposals for a simultaneous invasion of the Holy 
Land from east and west. ‘ We, the kings of these regions,’ declares 
Edward, ‘ have placed the emblem of the Cross upon our bodies, 
and have no preoccupation greater than this [sc. the recapture of 
Jerusalem]. My heart rejoices to learn that what I long for, King 
Argon desires also.’ 
The king then received, at his own request, the Holy Com- 
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munion at the hands of this Nestorian from Peking, whom he 
sends on his way with gifts and with a favourable answer to the 
invitation of his master. Bar-soma, having thus no need to cross 
the Channel, now revisits Rome to negotiate with Nicholas [V., 
the pope elected during his absence, and returns home towards 
the end of 1288. 

In the hope of converting from words into deeds the offers of 
co-operation brought back by Bar-soma, Argon in 1289 decides 
to despatch another embassy to the pope and to the Kings of 
France and England, and on this occasion selects as his envoy 
not only a Christian but a European in the person of one Buscarel, 
a Genoese of whose previous history little is known. Leaving 
Persia after the Easter of 1289, Buscarel presented himself in the 
first instance to the pope, who from Rieti on September 30 of 
that year addressed a bull to Edward; in this bull Nicholas 
requested the king to receive kindly the noble Genoese, Bis- 
carellus de Gisulfo, and to give careful ear to the message he would 
deliver from Argon, the illustrious King of the Tatars. We have 
few details of the incidents of the voyage, but we know that on 
the eve of the Epiphany, January 5, 1290, Buscarel arrived in 
London, accompanied by three gentlemen, a cook, eight horsemen 
and six domestics, Remaining in England twenty days, thirteen 
of which were spent at court, he presented his letters from Argon 
and the pope, and was received with great friendliness by the 
king, who defrayed from his own purse the mission’s entire 
expenses. When Buscarel recrossed the Channel it was as the 
bearer of a letter from Edward to Argon, in which the English 
king expressed his intention to lead an army against the Sultan 
of Babylon (i.¢., Egypt) as soon as he had obtained the pope’s 
concurrence. It is curious to note the modern sound of his form 
of address to Argon: ‘ Your Royal Highness—vestra regia celsi- 
tudo’ ; but he was in keeping with his times in his promise to send 
by special messengers a consignment of falcons for which the 
il-khan had asked. 

The pope, more than anxious to take advantage of the 
proffered Mongol help, was urgent that Edward should keep his 
promise, but Edward, whilst full of good intentions, was immo- 
bilised in Britain by his wars with the Scots. Thus was Argon 
twice disappointed of his hopes, but he made yet another attempt 
to organise the campaign he had at heart, and in 1290 despatched 
a third embassy to the pope and the King of England, under the 
leadership of one Chagan, a converted Tatar. Chagan, who had 
adopted the baptismal name of Andrew on his conversion, was 
evidently a personage of importance, since the previous pleni- 
potentiary, Buscarel, was now a member of his suite, and only 
figures as the second name on the list of his staff. The details of 
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Chagan’s stay in England are not preserved, but the mission 
remained in the West sufficiently long to learn in Rome of the 
capture of Acre, the last outpost of the Crusaders in the Holy 
Land, by the Mamluk Melek al-Ashraf in May 1291. The news 
caused something like consternation in Europe, and the pope now 
redoubled his efforts to give tangible effect to the il-khan’s pro- 
posals. But Argon did not live to see the return of his ambas- 
sador, for he had died on March 7 of that year. While we have 
the text of the pope’s letters by Chagan, we do not know the 
nature of Edward’s answer ; more than ten years later, however, 
in March 1302, he wrote to one of Argon’s sons, Kazan, then 
reigning as the seventh il-khan, and to the Patriarch Yahb- 
Allaha, to excuse and explain his failure to lead an army to 
Palestine. Accompanying Edward’s envoy, one Geoffrey de 
Langles, we meet once again our old friend Buscarel, who joined 
the party in his native Genoa and there helped the English mission 
to buy their requirements for the journey. That they equipped 
themselves on a generous scale may be inferred from the sum of 
193/. 12s. 7d., a heavy amount in those days, which they expended 
on silver plate, 44/- 5s. on crockery and accoutrements, and 
15. 15s. 6d. on the fifteen carpets which they used as beds. Less 
extravagant was the outlay of 2s. on two ‘ parasols,’ bought at 
Trebizond and Tabriz respectively. On the conclusion of their 
mission the envoys returned to England with a caged leopard, 
fed during the voyage on sheep carried from Constantinople for 
the purpose. 

We will now pass to the reign of Edward III. and to the visit 
to his Court of the king who may justly be called the greatest 
knight-errant the world has seen, King Peter I. of the Lusignan 
dynasty, that reigned in Cyprus from 1192 to 1489. The Latin 
kingdom of Cyprus was in truth a prolongation of the crusading 
kingdom of Jerusalem. On the execution of the luckless Conradin 
in 1268 the title of King of Jerusalem, together with the meagre 
remnants of the kingdom, passed to the Kings of Cyprus; and, 
after the fall of Acre, the Kings and Queens of Cyprus received 
the crown of Jerusalem at Famagusta as being the Cypriote town 
geographically the nearest to the lost kingdom, the reconquest of 
which was henceforth their prevailing ambition. By none of these 
princes was the ambition more passionately cherished than by 
Peter I., who reigned from 1359 to 1369, but was vowed, even 
from the days before his accession, when he was still Count of 
Tripoli, to a perpetual crusade against the Saracens. Peter com- 
memorated his vow in his Order of the Sword, whose motto was 
‘ pour loyauté maintenir’ ; and it is recorded that he kept a naked 
sword constantly suspended on his neck in memory of his oath. 
Whatever be the truth of this story, it is at all events the case 
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that of all the Kings and Queens of Cyprus he is the only one to 
be depicted on the coinage holding a sword instead of a sceptre. 

This Peter, then, filled with crusading ardour, twice went the 
round of the courts of Europe to collect men and money for the 
recovery of the Holy Land. In 1362 he set out on the first of his 
journeys to the rulers of Christendom and, after visiting the pope, 
the emperor, and the King of France, crossed the Channel to 
enlist the aid of the Kings of England and Scotland. He was 
helped in his quest by his handsome appearance, his courtly 
manners, his gallant demeanour, and his skill in all knightly 
accomplishments ; and Froissart, to whom we are primarily 
indebted for our detailed knowledge of Peter’s Odysseys, calls 
him ‘ a man of excellent understanding, master of many languages, 
and much beloved.’ It was in 1364 that King Peter, after waiting 
in Calais for twelve days for a favourable wind, crossed the Channel 
and landed at Dover, where he remained two days while his ship 
was unloaded and his horses were disembarked. He then tra- 
velled by easy day-journeys to London, where he was honourably 
received, not only by the British lords sent by Edward to meet 
him, but also by several barons of France, then held as hostages 
in England. 


It would take me a day [relates Froissart] were I to attempt relating 
to you the grand dinners, suppers, and other feasts and entertainments that 
were made, and the magnificent presents, gifts and jewels which were 
given, especially by queen Philippa, to the accomplished king of Cyprus. 
In truth, he was deserving of them, for he had come a long way and at a 
great expense, to visit them, to exhort the king to put on the red cross, and 
assist in regaining countries now occupied by the enemies of God. But the 
king of England politely and wisely excused himself, by saying : ‘ Certainly, 
my good cousin, I have every inclination to undertake this expedition ; 
but I am growing too old, and shall leave it to my children. I make no 
doubt, that when it shall have been begun, you will not be alone, but will 
be followed most willingly by my knights and squires.’ ‘Sir,’ replied 
the king of Cyprus, ‘ what you say satisfies me. I verily believe they will 
come, in order to serve God, and do good to themselves; but you must 
grant them permission so to do ; for the knights of your country are eager 
in such expeditions.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered the king of England ; ‘ I will never 
oppose such a work, unless some things should happen to me or to my 
kingdom which I do not at this moment foresee.’ The king of Cyprus could 
never obtain any thing more from king Edward, in respect to this croisade ; 
but, as long as he remained, he was politely and honourably feasted with a 
variety of grand suppers. 

About this time king David of Scotland had some affairs to transact 
with king Edward that made it necessary for him to come to England ; so 
that when he heard the king of Cyprus was there, he hastened his journey, 
in order to meet him, and made such dispatch that he arrived in London 
before he had left it. _The two kings were much rejoiced to meet, and 
congratulated each other upon it. The king of England gave them two 
grand entertainments in his palace of Westminster. At the last of these, 
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the king of Cyprus took his leave of the king and queen of England, who 
made him very magnificent presents: king Edward gave him also a ship 
called the Catharine, which was very beautiful and well built. The king of 
England had had her constructed, by his orders, to make the voyage to 
Jerusalem. She was valued at twelve thousand francs, and lay in the 
harbour of Sandwich. 

Not by Edward alone was Peter feasted in London, for, like 
royal visitors of a later age, he was dined by the mayor of the 
city; one of the historical paintings in the Royal Exchange 
depicts the celebrated banquet, at which the Kings of England, 
Scotland, France and Denmark were King Peter’s fellow-guests, 
Stow, in his Chronicle, gives us the following account of this 
entertainment, which appears to have lived long in the memories 
of the citizens of London : 


Henry Picard, vintner, mayor of London, in one day did sumptuously 
feast Edward king of England, John king of France, the king of Cyprus 
(then newly arrived in England), David king of Scots, Edward prince of 
Wales, with many noblemen and others: and after, the said Henry Picard 
kept his hall against all comers whosoever that were willing to play at dice 
and hazard. In like manner, the lady Margaret, his wife, did also keep her 
chamber to the same intent. The king of Cyprus, playing with Henry 
Picard in his hall, did win of him fifty marks ; but Henry being very skilful 
in that art, altering his hand, did after win of the said king the same fifty 
marks and fifty marks more ; which when the said king began to take in 
ill part, although he dissembled the same, Henry said unto him, ‘ My lord 
and king, be not aggrieved: I covet not your gold, but your play; for I 
have not bid you hither that I might grieve'you, but that amongst other 
things I might try your play’; and gave him his money again, plentifully 
bestowing his own amongst the retinue. Besides, he gave many rich gifts 
to the king and other nobles and knights, who dined with him, to the great 
glory of the citizens of London in those days. 


Returning to the East after an absence of nearly three years, 
Peter swooped down upon Egypt, the stronghold of Arab power, 
and by a brilliant tour de main seized Alexandria, although he 
held it for only one day. Again he went on his travels, unde- 
terred by the ephemeral nature of his triumph, but was recalled 
by troubles in Cyprus. In 1369, after a reign of ten years filled 
with a variety of picturesque and tragic incident with which the 
history of the Middle Ages affords no parallel, he was stabbed to 
death by some of his nobles, and with Peter died the hopes of the 
last Crusade. Not wholly undeserved is Chaucer’s kindly judg- 
ment on the gallant and ill-fated king, whose visit to Edward ITI. 
brought to England something of the glamour of his romantic 
island kingdom : 

O worthy Petro, King of Cypre, also, 
That Alisaundre wan by heigh maistrye, 
Ful many a hethen wroghtes tow ful wo, 
Of which thyn owene liges hadde envye, 
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And, for no thing but for thy chivalrye, 
They in thy bedde han slayn thee by the morwe. 
Thus can fortune hir wheel governe and gye, 
And out of Ioye bring men to sorwe, 


The last of the five visitors was the only one in the long list 
of Byzantine emperors to penetrate to the British Isles. In 1391 
Manuel Palzologus, being then a prisoner in the hands of the 
Ottoman Sultan Bayazid I., the terrible ‘ Yildirim’ (Thunder- 
bolt), succeeded to the perilous inheritance of his father, the 
Emperor John V., and had to escape from Brusa in order to 
ascend a throne that was already tottering before the pressure 
and blows of the Turks. Little more than Constantinople and 
the Peloponnese remained to the Eastern emperors of their 
former territories, and the Turk was drawing ever closer the ring 
of ships and armies that was gradually encircling the coveted 
capital. An attempt to relieve the pressure with western support 
resulted in a crushing defeat of the Christian forces by Bayazid 
at Nicopolis on the Danube in 1396, and Manuel’s situation was 
well-nigh desperate when he decided in 1399 to make a personal 
appeal to the kings of the West for farther succour in his plight. 

On December 10, 1399, Manuel set sail from Constantinople 
in Venetian galleys, breaking his journey in the Peloponnese in 
order to leave his wife, the Empress Irene, and his three young 
sons in the care of his brother Theodore, despot of the Morea. He 
then proceeded to Venice, where he was received in state by the 
Doge and the Senate, was lavishly entertained and was promised 
material aid against the common enemy. The Italian chroniclers 
of the time make many references to the imperial visitor, whom 
they call Chiriamomolle, a corruption of Kip Mavovyja, the Lord 
Manuel. 

His sojourn in Venice at an end, the emperor passed on to 
Padua and Pavia, being treated with all honour by the Carrara 
and the Visconti, and then crossed the Alps into France, where, 
but for his visit to England, he spent the ensuing two and a half 
years. The French king, Charles VI., had recently recovered 
from one of his attacks of madness and gave, together with his 
family and his court, a warm welcome to his august but unfor- 
tunate guest. Manuel’s well-proportioned and impressive stature, 
his noble mien and bodily activity, his superb horsemanship 
which belied the long hair and beard, both prematurely whitened 
by misfortune, impressed themselves deeply upon the imagina- 
tion of the Parisians, who were astonished to see the venerable 
sovereign vault with the agility of a youth, without setting foot 
on the ground, from the horse which had carried him from the 
Bridge of Charenton to the back of the white charger that awaited 
him, a particular honour, at the gates of Paris. 
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It may be well to recall here how it came about that this 
monarch in distress, without lands, without money, without 
troops, without resources, with the mere shadow of power, was 
yet able, an itinerant beggar, to command the respect, indeed the 
veneration, which was enjoyed by the greatest and most powerful 
of his predecessors. Not even the long tale of defeats and other 
humiliations had served to kill the awe which was felt by medizval 
Europe for the sacrosanct character of the Byzantine emperor. 
The Basileus of Constantinople had always embodied in its com- 
pletest form the monarchical conceptions of Christendom: the 
heir to the authority and traditions of the Cesars, he was not only 
the final legislator and the supreme military commander of his 
people—he was the elect and anointed of God, the head and 
defender of the Christian religion, the equal of the apostles. He 
was king and priest alike, infallible both in temporal and in 
spiritual affairs ; and he exacted and received the most Oriental 
forms of submission from his subjects, who approached his person 
in the attitude of adoration and were content to style themselves 
his slaves. Thus, not even the misfortunes which had left the 
once glorious Eastern empire but a maimed torso had extinguished 
the tradition of majesty built up in more prosperous centuries ; 
and men still regarded Manuel, even on his humiliating errand, 
as the Lord’s anointed and as the personification of imperial 
Rome. 

Manuel rapidly endeared himself to the Parisians. He was 
an honoured guest at the important social events of the day. He 
hunted and he visited churches (having an especial affection for 
the Abbey of St. Denis), while to attend his private chapel, where 
the liturgy was celebrated for him according to the Byzantine 
rite, became one of the fashionable pastimes of society in the 
French capital, to whom the icons and the Eastern ceremonial 
afforded an interesting novelty. All was going well when King 
Charles’s health suffered a relapse; and it was doubtless this 
circumstance which led Manuel to visit England, ata season 
unpropitious both politically and climatically. For it was little 
more than a year since Henry IV. had seized the Crown from the 
unfortunate Richard II. (who met his end in the very year of the 
visit), while the Channel crossing on that 11th day of December, 
1400, was evidently a rough one. Landing at Dover and thence 
proceeding through Kent, Manuel was well received at Canter- 
bury by the Austin Friars, and on December 21, the feast of St. 
Thomas, was met at Blackheath by Henry. From Blackheath 
the two sovereigns made their entry in procession into London, 
and both there and subsequently at Eltham, where he spent 

Christmas, Manuel was entertained in a manner which evoked his 
warm appreciation. 
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The Prince with whom we are now residing, [he writes to his friend 
Manuel Chrysoloras in Constantinople (the emperor added to his other 
qualities a wide range of intellectual interests and considerable gifts of 
literary expression) ] the King of Great Britain—a country which may be 
called a veritable other world—this Prince of great substance, embellished 
with a thousand great qualities, adored even by those who do not know 
him and causing those who have seen him but once to say that Fame, losing 
her divine power, is unable to celebrate such merit; this Prince, I say, 
illustrious in rank, illustrious in mind, who can deal a hard blow but also 
knows how to win friends with prudence, who holds out to everyone a 
helping hand, offering himself as a universal protector to all who have need 
of protection, has followed his natural inclination in becoming for us a 
haven after a double tempest, the one of nature, the other of fortune. His 
speech is full of charm ; he delights us in every way, honours and loves us 
equally. His only fear is that what he does for us is not enough, and he 
seems on this account to blush, so magnanimous is he. He will give us 
help in men-at-arms, in archers, in money and in ships, which will convey 
the troops whithersoever it be necessary. 


Alas! that Henry failed to justify this somewhat fulsome 
praise. Accepting at their face value Henry’s assurances, Manuel 
returned in February 1401 to Paris, whence he wrote to his friends 
in Constantinople that his plans for the expedition to be fitted 
out by the French and English kings were maturing so well that 
he hoped soon to be returning in its wake to his dominions. 
Unhappily, Charles VI. now suffered another return of his malady. 
While Manuel lingered impotently in France, waiting for Henry’s 
promises to materialise, the French were too distracted by the 
struggle between the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans for the 
control of the kingdom to give much thought to the luckless 
Greek. And then, suddenly, salvation came whence it was least 
expected—from the East. The Mongol Timur the Lame, that 
greatest of all human destroyers of men, had burst, himself a 
rebel against the House of Jenghiz, out of Central Asia and, at 
the battlefield of Angora in July 1402, brought the advance of 
the Ottomans for the time being to a standstill. The terrible 
Yildirim was a prisoner in the hands of the yet more terrible 
Tamerlane, to die in captivity a few months later. Manuel now 
hastened back to his capital, the richer only by a few galleys, 
sundry presents, and happy recollections; but his empire had 
received, as if by a miracle, a respite of half a century before it 
met its end under the heroic leadership of the last Constantine, 


Manuel’s youngest son. 


H. C. Luge. 
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RENAUDOT, FATHER OF FRENCH 
JOURNALISM 


In the history of every country there are men of distinction, 
whose merit only a few realise, and whose fame is confined to a 
small circle. At the same time, in drawing a sketch of any man 


who seems in the world’s eyes only to have played a secondary 
part, one is apt to find that what he did has turned out infinitely 


more beneficial than has ever been acknowledged. Theophraste 
Renaudot, journalist and philanthropist, with his ‘ innocent 
inventions,’ as he himself termed them, falls into this category. 
The inauguration of registry offices and bureaux of information, 
the ‘ Mont de Piété ’ in France, the dispensary, and above all the 
Gazette, were his creations. On the whole, little has been written 
about him, even in France ; probably because his life was a busy 
life of organising, without that element of personal adventure, or 
romantic incident, so necessary for biography. His inventions 
have stood the test of time, while his everyday life and conversa- 
tion are unknown. He first gained some posthumous fame in 
1859, when the bibliographer, Hatin, called attention to his 
achievements and reproached France for her neglect and forget- 
fulness of them. 

Renaudot was born in 1586 in Loudun, in Poitou, a small 
hill-town overlooking a valley through which three rivers flow 
into the Vienne. Loudun, now so peaceful, was at that time 
the centre of conflict between Catholics and Huguenots. The 
father of journalism, as Renaudot may be justly called, was 
reared among scenes of incendiarism and bloodshed. But there 
was as yet no war-correspondent. 

His childhood was an unhappy one, due in large measure to 
physical defects, among which a flattened nose was a conspicuous 
feature. Neither his father nor his mother were proud of their 
child ; the former treated his son with harshness, the latter with 
indifference ; she could never, she said, understand how this ugly 
boy had come to be her offspring. But, while Renaucot grew to 
manhood deficient in grace and comeliness, his face showed 


intelligence of no mean order and kindness ; and it also wore an 
expression of great energy. As time went on he developed a 
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charm of manner and.a gift of conversation that made listeners 
forget his deformities, and won him the admiration of many and 
the affection of the poor. 

Renaudot went to a grammar school in his native town, but 
his school days were as fraught with unhappiness as his home 
life. His companions teased and mocked him, playing every 
kind of trick on him. After he had borne this treatment with 
fortitude for some months, M. Boulanger, the master, awoke to 
the fact that he had among his pupils a particularly bright lad. 
His school life at once assumed a new aspect, The master 
rejoiced to find a boy who wished to learn ; the boy was glad to 
have an understanding and sympathetic mentor. An intimacy 
sprang up between the two, for which Renaudot was grateful ; 
they went for long walks together along the river banks, when 
the younger, handicapped as he was by nature, found it possible 
to make a confidant of the elder. We are nowhere told the 


tenor of their conversations, but the liberal and broad-minded 


attitude of Renaudot’s mind throughout his life must largely be 
attributed to the teaching of this uncommon schoolmaster. 
School days soon drew to a close. After a sad leave-taking and 
with many searchings of heart, the pupil separated from his 
master in 1592, and took the ‘ diligence ’ for Montpelier to enter 
the university, whither his father, at last alive to his son’s talents, 
willingly sent him, though opposing the career his son proposed 
to follow. 

Renaudot’s university life was in many ways a replica of his 
school days—a new set of mockers and a fresh batch of companions, 
whose delight similarly was the coarse and rather brutal practical 
joke. But character and brains won in the long run. His 
talents were too conspicuous to be disregarded. When at the 
age of nineteen he took his degree of doctor of medicine, his 
fellow-students hailed him with triumph. 

History has drawn a veil over Renaudot’s doings during the 
next two years. He seems to have travelled extensively in 
Italy ; to what town or princedom he went is, however, a matter 
of surmise ; he may, possibly, have visited the medical schools 
of Bologna or Padua. Renaudot’s biographer makes these 
suggestions to account for his introduction of the “ Mont de Piété ’ 
into France, which institution originated in Italy. In any case, 
it was good for him to leave his native country for a time to 
learn about things beyond its borders and to widen his outlook. 

During these years France, and not only Poitou, was in a 
piteous condition, owing to the prolonged wars of religion. The 
bitter fight between Huguenot and Catholic had been ruining 
agriculture and decimating the town population. Loudun itself 
was divided into two camps, and nothing appeared to stay the 
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hands of the partisans, except on one memorable occasion of the 


visit of Louis XIII. to the town. When at last some cessation | 


of hostilities took place throughout the country, disbanded 
soldiers and unemployed flocked to the cities, spreading disease 
and famine. Communications were unsafe, bandits roamed the 
roads, pillage and murder were rampant. Paris in particular was 
in a sad plight, a large part of the wandering population migrating 
thither. 

Now, about this time a highly interesting and unexpected 
meeting took place, which changed the course of Renaudot’s life. 
Richelieu, already Bishop of Lugon (1606), had begun his upward 
career, and was living in semi-seclusion in his priory at Coussay, 
awaiting the hour when the wheel of fortune would turn definitely 
in his favour. His chosen guide and counsellor at this critical 
period of his life was a crafty and extremely able Capuchin priest 
known in history as Pére Joseph. His fiery eloquence in the 
pulpit, his skill and coolness in diplomacy, combined to place 
him in the confidence of Richelieu. While still a young man 
he was deputed to lead a crusade into the very stronghold of the 
Huguenots. He came to Loudun, and here he met with Renaudot, 
in whom he quickly recognised exceptional gifts. That Renaudot 
was a Huguenot did not deter the Catholic father from making 
friends, while each saw qualities of mind in the other that made 
friendly intercourse a foregone conclusion. They met again and 
again, until Renaudot was taken by his friend to be introduced 
to Richelieu, with whom a friendship was struck and continued 
unbroken till the death of the latter. Richelieu was so impressed 
by the medical ability and, above all, by the progressive ideas of 
Renaudot that when an opportunity offered a little later—in 
1612—he put the claims and merits of his friend before the 
Queen Regent. Renaudot was summoned to Paris and given 
the title of Physician to the King, with, it is supposed, a salary 
of 800 livres. His career in his native town, where he had 
employed all his leisure in increasing his knowledge of anatomy, 
was thus cut short. He left for the capital, owing his appointment 
not only to his medical skill, but also to his humanitarian views, 
since he regarded his profession as ‘a means of proving his 
devotion to the public good.’ 

Before leaving his native town Renaudot married for the 
second time Jeanne Baudot, by whom he had five children— 
three sons and two daughters; but, as has been hinted, his 
public life so absorbed his powers of mind and body that his 
home life never came into the limelight. 

On his arrival in Paris Renaudot immediately set himself the 
task of making life easier for the proletariat, but these philan- 
thropic activities, which fill a chapter by themselves, do not 
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directly concern Renaudot as father of the French Press, and 
may, therefore, be omitted here. 

Renaudot’s journalistic fame rests on the Gazette. In recent 
years modern French Press-writers, stung perhaps by Hatin’s 
reproaches of seventy years ago, have raised him to even greater 
glory by acclaiming him father of French journalism and by 
founding in 1926 a literary prize in his honour called the 
‘Theophraste Renaudot prize.’ It is adjudicated on by a jury 
of ten leading journalists, who meet in anterooms of the restaurant 
A la Fontaine Gaillon, where the Goncourt Academy lunch 
together to decide who shall be the Goncourt prizeman. The 
journalists come to interview the academicians before the meal, 
round about eleven o'clock. As they have usually to wait two 
or three hours for the final decision, they decided to turn this 
enforced leisure to account, and founded this prize, which carries 
no monetary reward, The selection the journalists make is, 
however, a recommendation of considerable value. 

Details of the beginnings of the Gazette, the forerunner of the 
modern newspaper, are wanting, but it was probably printed 
in the House of the Grand Coq in the Rue de la Calandre (now 
non-existent) and distributed by newsvendors in the city and 
through the country. Renaudot was convinced that his venture 
would supply a long-felt want. But starting a paper in the 
seventeenth century was not a simple matter. Would-be editors 
were confronted with many obstacles. A first and indispensable 
necessity was a permit to print. In the circumstances, Renaudot 
naturally turned to Richelieu, who had now (1631) taken hold 
of the reins of government, and put his scheme of a paper before 
him. It was a memorable meeting between these two friends so 
different in character—the one expounding his ideas for the 
public good ; the other regarding the matter from the point of 
view of the State and the confirmation of his own power. Since 
Richelieu’s consent was essential and the success of the paper 
dependent on him, Renaudot listened with patience while the 
Minister laid down the lines on which the paper should be run, 
and indicated the manner in which he would receive State aid. 
There seems no doubt that diplomatic agents and those who 
controlled foreign affairs in those days co-operated in supplying 
items of interest, much in the way that is done to-day. Richelieu 
himself was quite alive to the uses of this ‘ innocent invention ’ 
in spreading news to a public growing in importance. Informa- 
tion and articles were directly due to his pen, and it is certain 
that Louis XIII. contributed notes and articles, some of which, 
on account of their disparaging remarks against the Court, got 
Renaudot into trouble a few years later. 

The first number of the first French paper, the Gazeite, at 
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last made an. appearance on. May 31, 1631, and has continued 
practically without interruption up to the present day. Others 
in Holland, England, and Germany may claim precedence, but 
the French paper was not fitful, as they were, and, once started, 
it continued. What is interesting about the first issue is, not so 
much what it contained, but the comparatively short time— 
two months—that the news took to reach Paris from Constanti- 
nople, while from Rome, Venice, and Vienna one month only 
was required. 

The success of the Gazette was immense ; it was literally torn 
from the hands of the newsvendors as soon as issued. The 
excitement of this new thing thrust upon a wondering public can 
well be imagined. Carriers delayed their journeys to provincial 
towns and across the borders in order to provide themselves with 
copies. The demand was great everywhere, and even subscribers 
to the new publication are mentioned in letters of the period, 
It seems almost a miracle that the Gazette became known so 
rapidly. Peiresc, that learned seventeenth-century patron of 
letters in France, who lived at Aix en Provence, was among the 
early subscribers, - A glance at his correspondence shows how he 
looked forward to its receipt. When it did not arrive he wrote 
with bitterness to his friend Dupuy, in Paris, complaining of the 
irregularity of delivery, and fretting because numbers were 
wanting in his set and begging him to buy and remedy this 
defect. He got angry because the people in Marseilles received 
the Gazette sooner than he did at Aix, and because the printers of 
Lyons pirated the news and sold counterfeit numbers. When he 
was asked to contribute articles himself to the Gazette he refused 
on the ground that there was nothing to write about. At the 
same time, he was especially critical of the would-be journalists 
of that day. ‘ The importunity,’ he wrote, ‘ of those who come 
to ask for news is sometimes very great. They imagine, not only 
that one is obliged to tell them when one has any news, but to 
have news when one has none—at least, of the kind they require.’ 

The pirating that went on was a serious matter for Renaudot. 
The privilege granted to him had been very complete. It gave 
him the monopoly of papers and news as well as the permission 
to print and sell wherever he liked. But these extensive powers 
were not sufficient. Competitors appeared in spite of them. 
Printers and colporteurs were jealous of his success and defied 
the injunctions, and detractors rose up among the literary. It 
speaks volumes for Renaudot’s courage, and also for Richelieu’s 
patronage, that he weathered the storms that raged round him. 
Renaudot not only maintained his position, but extended it by 
the publication of a variety of supplements under different names 
with information not considered suitable for insertion in the 
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Gazette itself. A contemporary in a eulogy of the paper concludes 
with a remark as true to-day as it was then : ‘ So much knowledge 
is necessary to the making of a paper that I do not understand 
how anyone has ventured to try it.” From a historical point of 
view the value of the Gazette cannot be exaggerated ; it is one of 
the authorities for the reign of Louis XIII. and the minority of 
Louis XIV. Treaties of alliance forwarded by ambassadors, the 
relations of sieges and battles written by generals and accounts 
of events by Richelieu, have made this collection a source-book 


for the period. 


Besides Louis XIII. and Richelieu, mentioned before, the list 
of editors and contributors is a long one, including men of standing 
in French literature. An interesting episode about a change of 
editorship, but after Renaudot’s day, is told when the Duke de 
Choiseul resigned in 1770. The then editors, Suard and Arnaud, 
were dismissed. They had been indiscreet enough to allow the 
insertion of a paragraph in which it said ‘ that the Countess of 
Waldegrave, wife of the Duke of Gloucester, was in receipt of a 
pension of 5000/. payable by the establishment in Ireland.’ The 
English ambassador protested at the printing of such a sentence, 
declaring that these remarks were unpleasing to his Court, since 
the marriage had not been recognised. Any reason is at times 
sufficient when a scapegoat is wanted ! 

We may pass over as not deserving of a layman’s attention 
those points about the publication of the Gazette in which the 
curiosity of the bibliographer would delight. But the story of 
the issue of two editions on June 4, 1633, are significant as 
evidence of what a powerful Minister would ask and an energetic 
editor carry out. On the evening of June 3 the abbot Le Masle, 
one of Richelieu’s staff, knocked at the door of Renaudot’s house 
demanding immediate attention. Renaudot, worn out by the 
editorial duties of the day, was on the point of retiring for the 
night. Hearing the nature of the interruption, he went out to 
meet the abbot, who, without any preliminaries, explained that 
he had come with imperative injunctions from his master to 
make sure of the printing of an article of twenty-eight lines in 
the morrow’s issue. It was late, the Gazette had already been 
printed off, and some copies had even gone out to country 
subscribers. Renaudot, however, rose to the occasion; the 
distribution was stopped, twenty-eight lines were struck out here 
and there, the article inserted, and a fresh issue was quickly run 
off. The crisis was overcome, and the first issue was for all time 
placed among bibliographical curiosities. Ever since that day 
journalism has continued the handmaid of politics. The true 
independent Press is still an ideal to be sought after. Ministers 
to-day write or speak to the representatives of the Press much 
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as Mazarin did to Renaudot: ‘I need your invention and your 
Press more than I ever did ; you see the condition to which I am 
reduced, you see the storm that has arisen. Your skill is needed 
to turn the affair in its right direction.’ 

Though Renaudot’s journal was now well launched he was 
beset by enemies for other reasons. He had won the love of the 
poor and needy by his registry office and his ‘ Mont de Piété,’ 
but had incurred the implacable enmity and displeasure of the 
doctors of Paris. The medical faculty, headed by Guy Patin, 
rose up in arms against him. It objected to his practising 
medicine ; it disapproved of his methods of treatment and of his 
giving his services to the poor gratis; it declared, further, that 
there was an ancient rule that no one should be allowed to 
practise in Paris without having first obtained the degree of the 
University of Paris, and that it held the privilege of granting 
them direct from the Pope. Aspirants for licences must be 
presented to the Chancellor of the Academy and receive the 
apostolic blessing before he could treat or practise. Hatred 
knew no bounds ; disputes waxed furious, pamphlets full of gross 
personal invective followed each other in quick succession, until 
the Faculty appealed to the courts and to Parliament, where, 
after a protracted struggle between the litigants, a verdict hostile 
to Renaudot was pronounced. The charitable institutions on 
which he had spent so much time and thought were closed. 
This was the end for a while of much of his work. The Gazette, 
however, was untouched, and the journalist unconquered. The 
strain of continued struggle at last began to tell on his health. 
He succumbed to the common enemy on October 23, 1653, after 
an illness of many months, to remain for ever in the annals of 
France as the foremost philanthropist of his day and her first 
great journalist. 

It is not without interest to recall the scene in Cyrano de 
Bergerac where Rostand introduces Renaudot inquiring for 
details of Cyrano’s victory over the 100 hirelings sent to punish 
the poet who had written satirical verses about the Duke of 
Guise. Cyrano at first refuses, but Le Bret, his friend, points 
out that Theophraste Renaudot himself, the inventor of the 
Gazette, is waiting and wishes to know, adding in explanation : 


Cette feuille ot l’on fait tant de choses tenir ! 
On dit que cette idée a beaucoup d’avenir! 


C. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 
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BLIND-SPOTS IN ENGLISH CIVILISATION 


II. PLACARDS AND PvuBLic NoTICES, LETTERING, POSTAGE 
STAMPS 


A PRECEDING article on this subject treated of the shortcomings 
of English railway stations and travel amenities, and of the un- 
warranted self-assertion of poster advertisers in forcing their 
names and activities on public notice, without either obtaining 
public permission or paying their footing as a public nuisance. 

It was maintained that England does herself less than justice 
by tolerating uncivilised survivals in stations and gross lack of 
consideration toward railway travellers ; further, that, although 
local authorities are in many places showing an increasing deter- 
mination to control, in the interest of a town’s outward appear- 
ance, indiscriminate and discordant advertising, we have still a 
long way to go before our towns can compare for decency and 
ordered efficiency with those of, for example, Germany. 

It is now desirable to carry a little further our investigation 
into the more remediable shortcomings of which English urban 
communities are guilty; and to pass, by a natural transition, 
from poster advertising of a purely commercial kind to those 
announcements of a more informative nature, which too often 
bear their share in the disfigurement of England. 

Predominant among them are the placards announcing 
coming and contemporary events—sporting fixtures, concerts, 
public meetings, plays, films and so forth. These are useful and 
necessary phenomena, but it is not essential for them to occupy 
as much space or appear as ubiquitously as at present. Indeed, 
their purpose would be more practically served if all could be on 
view in regular and appointed places—a state of affairs easily 
establishable by the adoption of the placard-kiosk so familiar in 
European cities, combined with a definite limitation of the size 
permissible to individual notices. It isnonsense to maintain that, 
in order to inform the public of its existence, a film or a play 
needs a coloured poster as big as a house or a gigantic cut-out 
representing the star actor kissing the heroine. Ifthe public know 
that all entertainments are set out on a special kind of kiosk, they 
will take the trouble to visit such a kiosk and read the programmes 
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through. The consequent disappearance of display advertise. 
ments will be accepted with resignation, if not with delight. 
Incidentally, also, producers and organisers will be saved a lot 
of money. 

Allied to the desirability of less blatant announcements of 
various amusements is the need for improvement in house-front 
lettering generally. This is perhaps the most urgent and yet the 
most easily effected of all reforms in the present demeanour of 
the English town. It will be observed that the giant placards 
and cut-outs advertising films and plays, to which reference has 
just been made, appear not only on rented sites, but on the actual 
theatres and cinema-houses themselves. When thus affixed they 
produce an effect which can without exaggeration be described as 
loathsome. And they do something more. They betray with 
melancholy clearness the muddled thinking and wasteful stupidity 
of the various persons concerned in the exploitation of theatrical 
and film production. One almost despairs of a mentality which, 
having presumably taken some trouble over the design of a build- 
ing, having certainly spent a lot of money in putting one up, can 
deliberately deface the main front of that building with discordant 
lettering and figure-painting, usually bad in themselves and 
always alien to their background. 

Equally senseless, because equally damaging to architectural 
design, is the style in which shop names are too often affixed to 
the buildings in which they are housed. Here and there are 
welcome signs of improvement in this shop-naming, but reform is 
still very far from complete. 

An almost perfect example of contradictory folly in the 
defacing of a carefully designed street front is provided by that 
section of the Strand which backs on to the Adelphi. Recently 
erected buildings consist of a large cinema (uninspired and too 
heavy for its site, but at least within limits designed) and a 
delicate and really considered row of buildings in an adapted 
Adam style and built of brick and stone. The cinema lost no 
time in covering its facade with the crudest and most superfluous 
posters, figures and coloured lights. This is the way of cinemas, 
and one can only hope that their right to act so blatantly in a 
public street will sooner or later be challenged. But there was 
worse to come. The Adam building was hardly unscaffolded a 
week, before a dozen different kinds of shop-front lettering had 
been scrawled and sloped all over it. How in the world can a 
practical race like the English tolerate such lunacy ? Why go to 


1 The facade of the Garrick Theatre, as it is at the moment, may be recom 
mended to anyone anxious to see how to advertise a play with a maximum of 
crudity and a minimum of consideration for others, Also as evidence of how 
easily the English, when they want to be dashing, succeed in being vulgar. 
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the pains of an Adam building at all, if you are forthwith going 
to permit its degradation with miscellaneous and inharmonious 
inscriptions ? Life must be a tragic business for the English 
architect ; and one marvels, not that so few fine examples of 
civilised urban architecture exist in this country, but that so 
many devoted designers are willing for their art’s sake to create 
beauty and novelty, knowing that the children of their imagina- 
tion will instantly be sacrificed on the altar of a ruthless 


Now, that this sort of thing should happen far less aggressively 
in Germany is not altogether due to the greater discretion of 
German tradesmen. Certainly the more sensible business men in 
Germany have got beyond the rather crude reliance on advertise- 
ment by noise which, under American influence, now possesses our 
English salesmanship. But there are hundreds of less intelligent 
persons who would, if they had the chance, vulgarise German 
towns as ours are vulgarised. Quite rightly, however, they have 
not thechance. And an admirable illustration of what they would 
do to Germany if they could, what they do do to England because 
they can, is provided by the same Strand of which a cautionary 
tale has just been told. 

Not long ago there was erected at the corner of Wellington 
Street a new office building. It had not the faultless artistry in 
upright design which distinguishes the great Karstadt store in 
Hermannplatz ; but at least its theme was perpendicular, and it 
relied on unbroken upward lines for its significance as part of a 
street wall and as a corner piece. Two or three of its upper floors 
are now occupied by two advertising agents, and both of these 
firms have elected to plaster their names right round the building 
in great horizontal rows of lettering. One of them is a very large 
and important German firm, whose self-announcements at home 
are impressively different from that decided on for London. It 
is difficult not to conclude that in Germany such wanton destruc- 
tion of the essential pattern of a building would not be permitted, 


although clearly the will to destroy is not necessarily absent. 


The undeniable want of style and finish in the streets of 
English towns, though principally due to the excesses of advertise- 
ment or commercial self-assertion, is not wholly so. Not only are 
there certain announcements (street names, traffic instructions, 
Post Office notices, and the like) made on civic or governmental 
responsibility, which do not in general reach the standard of taste 
and practical good sense desirable in a civilised community, but 
there are also such essential elements in the make-up of a street 
as the use of colour on walls and woodwork; the design and 
placing of lamp standards; and the employment of lighting for 
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after-dark effect, which could as easily be harmoniously and 
trenchantly manipulated as they are at present unimaginative 
and indiscriminate. 

The first group of imperfections must, as has been said, be 
charged to the sloth or conventionality of officialdom. In no 
department of urban activity is complacent maintenance of a bad 
old tradition more evident than in the methods adopted for 
naming and numbering streets. Here and there are notable excep- 
tions, to which tribute should joyfully be paid. More than one 
of the London borough councils have introduced a style of name 
plaque which shows that definite thought has been given to secure 
an effect both clear and harmonious. But how many such 
councils shall be found among the hundreds of boroughs respon- 
sible for labelling their streets? Also, in what other country 
are, generally speaking, the names of streets so awkwardly and 
thoughtlessly placed as in England? The majority are set so 
high on the walls that after dark they are invisible, and even by 
day none too obvious. Further, they are not frequent enough, it 
being the custom to put a name on one corner only of a side street, 
and virtually never’on a main road at the point where a side street 
joins it, so that persons coming up toward this main road might, 
by looking straight ahead, see what street they are approaching. 
As for the numbering of houses, the English system (in London 
particularly) is of international fame for its illogicality and 
inconvenience. Is it not extraordinary that in these days of 
much vaunted equality and efficiency the traditions of nineteenth- 
century snobbery should be allowed to persist, so that a house can 
still claim membership of some once fashionable square or terrace, 
although in fact it opens into a quite different thoroughfare? In 
this matter of house-numbering authority in England is of an 
unpardonable laxity. The design of a town should be determined 
in the interests of communal convenience and efficiency, not to 
flatter the social aspirations of a small minority ; and it is a part 
of majority convenience that all and sundry should be able to 
find their way about by the mere application of their own common 
sense. 

The best system, in my experience, for street-naming and 
street-numbering is that long ago adopted in Berlin. At every 
street corner, and on both sides, is a lamp standard, and from the 
arms of each standard hangs a plaque, bearing the name of the 
street along which the arm in question points, and the house 
numbers included in the block immediately indicated. These 
plaques are so placed as to be easily legible by day or by night, 
from the pavement or from omnibus or tram. It is impossible for 
the stranger not to know where he is ; it is impossible for him to 
turn to the right in search of his particular goal when he should 
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properly turn to the left or even cross the road. In short, by 
perfectly simple means, but as the result of deliberate thought on the 
part of officials, the charting of Berlin is complete and universally 
comprehensible. Why has no such thought ever been taken 
in England? Does such a community as London deserve less 
consideration than the capital of Germany? One is naturally 
reluctant to think so. But this much is certain—that, deserved 
or undeserved, London has never got it, and will not get it unless 
it insists on intelligent forethought as a necessary qualification in 
its governors. 

The numerous street announcements made necessary by the 
development of modern traffic conditions give to Londoners an 
all too rare opportunity for self-congratulation. Quite lately 
(presumably a man of taste has come to authority in official 
circles) the style of lettering adopted for one-way traffic notices 
has admirably changed. Real thought has gone to the designing 
of these notices ; and it is gratifying that the doctrine of good 
lettering for public announcements, so courageously and for so 
long a time maintained by the Underground, should at last have 
gained a really important disciple. A similar improvement may 
be noted in lettering the boxes for litter recently affixed to 
London lamp standards. They were at first frankly bad. They 
are now markedly improved. In the same way Post Office 
notices are beginning to be printed and manufactured with a 


greater regard for typographical good manners. 


The potertialities of house-colouring and of electric-lighting, as 
beautifiers of a city respectively by day and by night, constitute 
an element in town design of rather a different kind from the 
preceding. But they are even more important (because more 
noticeable) and in England no less deplorably neglected. 

Consider first of all the part played by colour in the streets of 
English towns. Not only is it very small, but one cannot fail to 
be struck with the dulness and lack of enterprise in the very scale 
of available colourings. The greens, reds, browns, greys and 
purples, which a builder or decorator in this country is prepared 
to supply, have a flat conventionality of tone which is the despair 
of any seeker after a slight variety of colour. Unusual colours 
can be obtained ; but it is nearly always necessary for them to be 
specially mixed, nearly always certain that they will fade or sour ; 
and no one who has set out to obtain such special mixings will 
deny that the experience is exhausting, infinitely lengthy, and far 
from reliable. 

Now, nothing of this kind happens in France or Germany, 
There, in the smallest colour merchants’ or decorators’ shops, may 
be seen long ranges of subtle and carefully differentiated colours ; 
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while, as one walks the streets, houses are visible on either hand 
colour-washed in two or even more of those tints, usually well 
matched, always cheerful and stimulating. In Germany it is very 
frequent for the railway station and other public buildings of a 
small town to be treated in harmonious colour-wash ; and if any 
intending traveller desires to see for himself how attractively such 
treatment can be carried out he may be recommended to look out 
of the train as he goes through Offenbach a/M. (ten miles from 
Frankfurt) and note the entire group of station buildings (includ- 
ing a well-designed goods yard) clean and gay in their fresh green 
and pinkish grey. 


The limitations of after-dark display-lighting in English 
towns are of course to a great extent due to the fabulous cost of 
our electricity in comparison to that in many European cities. A 
lot might be said of the price paid by Englishmen for the privilege 
of supporting a large number of private electrical companies ; 
and a lot more of the prospects of really cheap electricity even 
under the new system of national power supply. But, after 
allowing for the handicap of unnatural expense, the use made in 
England of illuminations for commercial purposes is considerably 
behind the times. 

Apart from the flood-lit tower of the Underground headquarters 
(the loveliest sight in all London after dark), apart from a very 
occasional modernist experiment in facade-lighting of constructive 
design, our achievements as practitioners of the art and science 
of sky-signing are pitifully crude. American example has, in 
this as in other things, put us on the wrong road. The majority 
of our sky-signs are of the spotty, winking variety, which once 
made of Broadway a wonder of the world but are now démodés 
and uninteresting. Withcut denying that striking and, until one 
tires of them, attractive effects can be secured by the restless 
whirling ingenuities which now adorn one side of Piccadilly 
Circus and are nibbling at Trafalgar Square, one must realise that 
the most up-to-date technique relies rather on flood or on plastic 
strip-lighting than on mechanically manipulated sets of lamps, 
In other words, light is now used architecturally rather than 
pictorially. The latest German and Scandinavian cafés, cinemas; 
dance-halls, and department stores make considerable and very 
telling use of lights shielded by dull glass and arranged in such a 
way as to outline the main uprights or cross lines of the buildings; 
Sometimes the very essence of the facade consists of frosted-glass 
pinnacles, which at night become simple columns of light from 
pavement to roof, and not only call attention to the building 
they adorn, but help the whole street by emphasising the per- 
pendicular lines on which in last resort its beauty should depend. 
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At a corner, on the other hand, a fine effect is often gained by 
several horizontal lines of light—differently coloured, maybe, but 
continuous and with no movement save a sort of liquid flicker, set 
high up on the house fronts, and translating the curve of the 
buildings into terms of brilliancy. 

Why are such experiments as these the commonplaces of 
European towns, the exceptions of our own? Why has England, 
to all intents and purposes, not yet emerged from the nursery in 
this matter of display-lighting ? We cannot excuse ourselves 
because we have to work with buildings of Victorian design 
which, all broken up into cornices, ornaments and other pro- 
tuberances, do not lend themselves to long straight stretches of 
illumination. The so-called West End of Berlin consists almost 
entirely of houses of the same kind, and their elaborations have 
been successfully subdued. We can hardly (without confessing 
failure on another score) complain that our newest buildings are 
rately of sufficiently modern outline or proportion. No. In 
this, as in every aspect of the problem of public stylishness and 
good manners, we must blame our traditional selfishness and lack 
of taste. As with railway stations, as with open-air advertising, 
so with sky-signs, those responsible for English practice think 
of nothing but their own purposes and their own self-interest ; 
nor is there any authority to force them to think otherwise. As 
for English taste, is it too much to say that in its corporate 
manifestations—as expressed, for instance, in the design and 
embellishment of public or commercial buildings, in the concep- 
tion and practice of advertising—it is, generally speaking, either 
frankly common or else timid and, in a feeble way, over-ornate ? 


From all of the foregoing there emerges that bizarre but 
melancholy contradiction in racial psychology with which our 
whole discussion opened. It is surely undeniable that, although 
individually the English are capable of a more cultivated taste 
and a more scrupulous way of life than the nationals of any other 
country, corporately—that is to say, in the persons of their 
official representatives or directorial bodies—they show a funda- 
mental obtuseness to the finer points of public behaviour, com- 
bined with a traditional indifference to the impression made on 
foreigners. 

Which brings us to the final count in this very summarised 
indictment of our avoidable shortcomings. For in no expression 
of national character is our unconscious but damaging mediocrity 
mirrored with a more dreadful precision than in the contemporary 
English postage stamps. 

How many people ever stop to think of the effect on the 
reputation of a great people produced by a wide dissemination of 
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stamps at once pretentious and feeble ? How many people ever 
think to compare the productions of the English Post Office with 
those of other nations? And yet, were they to make such a 
comparison, how many could deny that, whereas the stamps of 
twenty other countries (some more or less equal but many 
greatly inferior to our own in resources, influence, and aspiration) 
show in varying degrees attempts at originality, at modernism 
or at beauty, ours are utterly unworthy of their motherland, 
heedlessly designed and coloured, unimaginative and fussily 
genteel ? 

And their wretchedness is the more humiliating in that the 

first postage stamp of all was issued by England, and was a stamp 
whose dignity and elegance of design has never been excelled. 
The ‘ black penny ’ of 1840 is a beautiful stamp, with a beauty 
due not only to its reproductive process (in those days and for 
small numbers engraving, which would now be too expensive, 
. was economically possible), but also to its simplicity. The fact 
points the moral of our later degradation and links the argument 
to what has gone before. In any corporate capacity we seem 
unable to realise any longer that the simple, if it be right in 
proportion, is more beautiful than the elaborate. As a result, we 
send all over the world little bits of paper, each one of which is a 
mortifying betrayal of the spiritless and antiquated taste of those 
appointed to decide our national designs. Take a set of the 
current English stamps and study them. What is wrong? Ask 
rather what is right. The designs are hardly designs at all; 
they are crowded agglomerations of wreaths and ribbons and 
dolphins and poor conventional lettering and numerals. The 
colours (with one or two exceptions) are thin, and, what is worse, 
utterly ordinary. By the Postal Convention certain values have 
to be printed in certain colours. So be it. But there are good 
reds and one or two reds so trite as to be bad; there are blues 
which are unusual, considered and satisfying, and there is just 
blue. Inevitably those responsible for our stamps choose a trite 
red and the mere blue. Why? Because, presumably, it is too 
much trouble to try and improve the colours, and because the 
department responsible for choice of inks and of designs does not 
regard that responsibility as a particularly heavy one. 

Roughly speaking, the history of English philatelic design is a 
history of decadence. Until the middle ’fifties the standard of 
the original ‘ black penny’ was well maintained. A little extra 
wording or ciphering was introduced, but the designs remained 
serene and dignified, and the first reds and blues were admirable. 
Then came the introduction of surface printing ; and although 
the issues of 1855, 1862, 1865, and 1873 were more platitudinous 
than their predecessors, they were comparatively free from 
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trivial ornament. With 1880 matters began to degenerate,. The 
stamps of that year, of 1884, and of the Jubilee issue of 1887 were 
like those of the Australian Colonies of the same epoch—mean, 
indeterminate, and washy in colour—which timid tradition per- 
sisted right on to the death of Queen Victoria. But still the 
small-bourgeois quality of English philately remained untarnished 
with sham elegance. The stamps were just dowdy; nothing 
more. With Edward VII., however, first crept in the horrid 
gentility which has become our master. Like the silly little 
wreaths and useless pilasters with which the Regent Street of 
to-day commemorates its murdered Nash, the incidental decora- 
tion of our stamps became pretty but trivial. The tendency 
grew stronger ; until to-day we have a series of designs as feebly 
stylish as any in the world. 

The situation has during the last two years been aggravated 
by the appearance of two special issues. The commemorative 
issue was for long enough held to be beneath the dignity of a 
powerful and gentlemanly country, Nicaragua and Portugal and 
so forth might tickle the palates of speculators with this special 
set or that ; Great Britain was above the need for such financial 
shifts. But, whether from a sudden. blossoming of official 
zstheticism or because it actually dawned on someone in authority 
that money would not come amiss even to Great Britain, the old 
policy was abandoned; and within a very short time were 
devised and published a special series of stamps to commemorate 
the Wembley Exhibition, and another in virtue of the Inter- 
national Postal Congress. 

The former were, as matters turned out, a fair equivalent to 
the disastrous vulgarity which they claimed to celebrate. The 
Wembley stamps, like the Wembley Exhibition, were large and 
square, with a design at once pompous and confused. It seems 
that we are still at the stage when brooding or aggressive lions and 
waxwork Britannias express our utmost idea of grandiose dignity. 
But Wembley was not the worst. The meeting of the Postal 
Congress called forth an issue meaner in design, more torpid in 
colouring, and cruder in execution than any issue achieved in this 
country since the worst days of the 1880’s. Without exaggera- 
tion, this Postal Congress issue was a tragedy ; for not only was 
it Great Britain who came upon the stage thus pitifully attired, 
but the occasion was one when, of all others, care should have 
been taken to do something worthy of the country’s capacity. 
The stamp authorities of the world were meeting in England. 
The eyes and minds of every stamp official, stamp user and stamp 
collector were turned on England. And with a flourish, which 
would be comic were it not rather cause for tears, England 
produced these lamentable things. 
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There is an unanswerable argument for the immediate replace- 
ment ef the stamps of Great Britain with something of which 
their users need not be ashamed, 

Is there no official in the Post Office, who in his heart of 
hearts grieves over the sorry lack of distinction in our present 
issue, who longs for something more forcible, something at 
which—whether they approve it or not—users and recipients 
alike will look a second time ? English philatelic workmanship 
is among the finest in the world. We can produce fine stamps, 
if we are allowed to do so; but of what use as national pro- 
paganda is good workmanship if it be degraded to the service of 
tasteless and trivial design ? 

As for what manner of stamps are to be substituted for those 
now in use, discussion could be usefully invited. Perhaps some 
newspaper will launch an inquiry? I believe the venture would 
provoke more enthusiasm than authority is inclined to realise ; 
and whether or no a verdict of general value were to emerge from 
the experiment, at least opinion would have been stirred on a 
matter of some national importance. Also the views of the 
public would be of themselves intriguing. 

Many people would vote for a pictorial set, representing the 
historic scenes or buildings of a historic land. Personally, I am 
not an enthusiast for the purely pictorial stamp, which smacks 
of the holiday poster and easily degenerates into over-elaboration 
and unnecessary detail. But even a pictorial issue would be 
better than what we have at present ; and if general approval 
could not be won for something at once plainer and more arresting, 
let us by all means be pictorial. 

Others, perhaps, would favour our following the example of 
New Zealand and reverting frankly to the earliest ‘ Queen’s 
heads.’ A set on the lines of the ‘ black penny’ in really unusual 
shades of colour, and with the very minimum of wording required 
by modern usage, would be a beautiful and impressive thing. If, 
on the other hand, something quite new were desired, why not 
vary the King’s head as a centre-piece with a telling but simplified 
design of St. George and the Dragon for, say, values to sixpence ; 
a good Britannia for sixpence to one shilling; and introduce a 
really fine King’s head, in two-colour labels with as little incidental 
decoration as possible, for the remaining high values ? 

It would be so easy to get a hundred good competitive designs ; 
and among them would certainly be two or three which, though 
they might not satisfy everybody, would at least give an indica- 
tion of the artistic capacity of the race, and would prove to other 
countries that at last we recognise the importance of stamps as an 
element in national good manners 
MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
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CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


DECEMBER 5, 1830; DECEMBER 5, 1930 


I 


One by one the great Victorians round the point of their cen- 
tenary ; and to the eyes of the younger generation, no doubt, 
most of them seem like vague, spectral galleons of the past, 
scarcely visible through the intervening mist of prejudice and 
change. But with Christina Rossetti that is most emphatically 
not the case ; between her and us there stretches. no such obscuring 
cloud. Her clear and shining genius is still so close to us, so 
inalienable a part of our daily converse with poetry, that it is 
difficult to realise that, if to her heritage of Euterpe there had 
been added the guerdon of Tithonus, the author of Goblin Market 
would actually be 100 years old this month. Of all the legacy 
of the Pre-Raphaelites—poetry, painting, criticism, precept—her 


_ simple, sincere, and exquisite contribution has ‘ worn’ incom- 


parably the best. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say 
that her credit as an artist has never stood so high as it does in 
the present year of her centenary ; and the cause is rooted in the 
essential virtues of her temperament and workmanship. 

There are just two infallible preservatives in the life of poetry— 
perfection of technique and sincerity of vision; and Christina 
Rossetti held the secret of them both. They were inseparable 
qualities of her work, and they were spontaneous expressions of 
her nature. ‘Her style,’ Mr. Arthur Symons has said, ‘ was 
innocently unaware of its own beauty’; and her work has, in 
its more intimate appeal, outlived that of the turbulent little 
group into which she was born, for the simple reason that she saw 
further than they did, and felt more deeply. Poetry, more 
perhaps than any other art, is the sport and victim of changing 
taste ; and the poetry that is most emphatically in fashion at 
one period is the first to fall out of date. But from every ebb 
and flow of taste there is left a certain residue of poetry that is 
unaffected by ‘movements’ and reactions. The country songs 
of Herrick and the religious dreams of Vaughan are as fresh 
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to-day as in the years when they were written ; and in simplicity, 
sincerity, and close affinity to the lasting consolations of the 
human heart Christina Rossetti is sealed of the company of 
Herrick and of Vaughan. 

We can realise more clearly what this implies when we con- 
sider her relation to the movement in which she was involved, 
The Pre-Raphaelites were deliberate reactionaries. They found 
themselves exiles in a material, commercial, ugly universe, 
struggling in the throes of an industrial revolution. They wanted 
a way of escape from ‘the snorting steam and piston-stroke,’ 
and they believed that they had found in the Middle Ages and 
the Italian Renaissance the most comfortable sanctuary from the 
chimneys of Sheffield and the lorries of Tottenham Court Road. 
They chose that world of the past to typify the world of the soul, 
a garden full of flowers and fruit, of fountains and of music. 
What they did not realise was the shattering fact that all these 
consolations were purely artificial, joys of the eye and ear, with 
no lasting appeal to the heart. Christina Rossetti alone of the 
little company was swept off her feet by the conviction that the 
palace of peace, like the Kingdom of God, was within, and not 
without. She loved the good things of the senses, light and 
colour, sound and savour, but she was not content to accept them 
as Life. Unless they were laid aside, she believed, the soul could 
never commune with itself in confidence. So within the border 
of her little garden she built an oratory, and closed the door upon 
herself, her dreams, and her prayers. From that time onward 
her life and her art grew into perfect harmony with one another. 
She had discarded forever the mistaken idea that the self-respect- 
ing artist can use his art as a sort of compensation or balance for 
a life lived on an entirely different level. Like Milton, she 
determined that he who would ‘ write well in laudable things 
ought himself to be a true poem.’ And it is that confession of 
faith which lends significance to the outlines of a life, which is 
otherwise quite remarkably bare of the sort of incident and 
adventure which might appeal to the ingenuity of the biographer 
or the psychologist. 


II 


The Rossettis came from the neighbourhood of Naples, and 
from a family in humble circumstances enough. Christina’s 
grandfather was a blacksmith, and her grandmother could neither 
read nor write. But the grandfather, Nicola, gave his sons a good 
education, and they profited by it. Andrea became a canon, 
and Domenico a lawyer, while Gabriele, father of the poets, ‘ took 
to poetry and other forms of literature.’ He wrote librettos for 
operas, was curator of marble and bronzes in the Naples Museum, 
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and when his political poems got him into trouble escaped to 
England ; settled in that rather depressing metropolitan area 
between Tottenham Court Road and Great Portland Street ; and 
in 1826, when he himself was forty-three and his bride in her 
twenty-sixth year, married Frances, daughter of Gaetano Polidori, 
a native of Tuscany, himself a poet and a man of letters. Polidori’s 
wife was English, and he lived in a pleasant country house at 
Holmer’s Green, near Great Missenden, with a shady garden, 
full of flowers, to which he delighted in welcoming his grand- 
children, who were born to Gabriele and Frances more rapidly 
perhaps than their slender means could comfortably justify. 
Maria Francesca was born in 1827, Dante Gabriel in 1828, 
William Michael in 1829, and Christina Georgina on Decem- 
ber 5, 1830. 

The home in which this remarkable family first saw the light 
was at 38, Charlotte (now Hallam) Street, a dreary backwater, 
with a cul-de-sac, and a publichouse immediately opposite the 
windows. There they lived until Christina was between five and 
six years old, and when they moved, it was only to a house a little 
further down the road. The child’s infancy was entirely associated 
with an atmosphere of fog and lamplight, the cry of the milkman, 
and the evening debates of her father’s Italian friends, who used 
to gather in the parlour, many of them squalid and menacing, to 
denounce the political condition of their native land, and call 
down vengeance upon all existing Governments. There, from her 
seat by the fireside, the little girl listened and wondered. In the 
spring came visits to her grandfather in the country, green trees, 
a pond, animals, sunshine, and sweet scents. She came back to 
her dingy home, and pondered these things in her heart. There 
could hardly have been a better prelude to poetry, unpromising 
as it might look on the surface. 

For, if it be true that one half of poetry is emotion remembered 
in tranquillity, it is no less true that the other half is beauty 
yearned after in exile. In the moment of ecstasy, when tle heart 
is overflowing with impressions, the power of speech is in abeyance. 
It is when the vision has passed, and the mind is travailing to 
recover it before it vanishes, that the moment of record arrives. 
The Hebrew poet was registering a very unusual emotion when he 
refused to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land. It is the 
melody of captivity that goes home to the heart ; and it was that 
melody that Christina Rossetti learned to sing, as she gazed across 
the street at the soiled window-curtains and broken furniture, 
and dreamed of the meadows and woods around Great Missenden, 
and of the dead mouse she had found by the garden path 
and buried in a bed of moss—her first experience of death and 
dissolution. 
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III 


Her personal appearance in those early days has been vividly 
preserved to us, not only in description, but in pictorial por- 
traiture. In her sympathetic and searching monograph, which 
was the first, and is likely to remain the most permanent, of all 
these centenary tributes,} Miss Mary Sandars reproduces a drawing 
by Filippo Pistrucci, one of the Rossettis’ Italian refugees, which 
was made when Christina was seven years old. It is an arresting 
little face. The expression is moody ; the well-arched mouth is 
sensitive and sad ; and the entire face is dominated by the large, 
expressive hazel eyes, half-meditative, half mischievous, and 
glittering with a quiet sense of humour. For, in spite of all 
her youthful seriousness, Christina Rossetti was never devoid of 
fun. She is said to have been irritable, careless over her lessons, 
and always delicate in health, but she had a way of laughing at 
her troubles, which often found its expression in verse. She 
began to write rhymes in the nursery; the earliest of them 
preserved was written when she was eleven ; and many of them 
were playful andirpnic. It cannot be pretended that the humour 
penetrated very deeply, but the form of the verse was, from her 
very first experiments, true and musical. When Grandfather 
Polidori was shown a sheaf of these exercises he predicted at 
once that Christina would be.a poet, and in her seventeenth year 
he gave practical evidence of his approval by printing a volume 
of her verses at the private press with which he used to amuse 
himself at Park Village, Regent’s Park, These poems were after- 
wards reprinted by William Michael Rossetti in his Collected 
Edition of his sister’s work, and they remain curiously interesting 
as illustrations of the first natural impulses, to which she was 
eventually to return, after her brief bondage to the fashion of 
the Pre-Raphaelites. Religion, love of Nature, and a feminine 
yearning for primal affection are the recurrent themes, and 
religion is the most powerful of all. 

The Christian religion was indeed the prevailing influence in 
the childhood of the Rossettis, and their mother was its domestic 
priestess. Gabriele, the father, had begun life as a Roman 
Catholic, and declined into a sort of benevolent agnosticism ; 
but his wife was fervent in training her family in the traditions 
of the Church of England, and at Christ Church, Albany Street, 
Christina received her first instruction in that discipline to faith 
and doctrine which was to dominate her life and irradiate her 
poetry. The church she attended was conducted upon what are 
known as Anglo-Catholic principles, and she embraced them 
without challenge or hesitation. From the moment when she 


* The Life of Christina Rossetti, by Mary F. Sandars (Hutchinson). 
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began to think for herself her religion became the pervading spirit 
of her life ; nothing that threatened to disturb it was allowed to 
intrude upon her thoughts. 

The story of her two love affairs has been often repeated ; 
she sacrificed them both to the convictions of her faith. She was 
only nineteen when James Collinson, the first of her admirers, 
presented himself, and he does not appear to have been a very 
attractive person. He was an artist of sorts, but Holman-Hunt, 
under whom he studied, found both the man and his work ‘ tame 
and sleepy.’ He must also have been vacillating by nature, for 
he had exchanged the Church of England for the Roman com- 
munion; and then, when he learnt that Christina, who had 
responded to his protestations of love, would never consent to 
marry a Roman Catholic, he ‘ set about,’ in her brother’s words, 
‘considering whether he really was so firmly a Catholic as to be 
unable to revert to his original’ allegiance. He did so, and was 
accepted as a suitor. Two years later he was troubled by fresh 
scruples, and was received again into the Roman Church. There- 
upon Christina broke off the engagement, though not without 
bitter suffering The sense of loss never really left her, and returns 
again and again to overshadow her poetry. 


I have a room whereinto no one enters 
Save I myself alone : 
There sits a blessed memory on a throne, 
There my life centres . . . 
If any should force entrance he might see there 
One buried yet not dead, 
Before whose face I no more bow my head. 


Or bend my knee there ; 


But often in my worn life’s autumn weather 


I watch there with clear eyes, 
And think how it will be in Paradise 
When we're together. 


Her second love affair was years later, when she was in her 
early thirties; but, since this alliance also was frustrated by 


religious difference, it falls naturally into this context. Charles 
Bagot Cayley was a writer and a linguist, who had translated 
Dante and the Hebrew psalms, and was considered a reputable 
scholar, if possibly a bit of a bore. For two or three years he was 
a frequent visitor at Dante Gabriel’s house, and an assiduous 
attendant upon the poet’s sister. Then, at last, he declared 
himself, was questioned as to his religious views, and had perforce 
to confess himself unorthodox. Christina liked him very much ; 
she had taken great pleasure in his company ; but she could not 
possibly yoke herself with an unbeliever. So once more she 
preferred celibacy to a marriage of mixed interests, though in 
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this instance she did not deny herself the privilege of a friendship 
which lasted until Cayley’s death. Henceforward her days were 
untrammelled by such bitter-sweet accessions of impulse and 
denial ; and, though there were moments when she might still 
persuade herself that her heart was like a singing bird, the bird 
was caged, and the cage was no less certainly a prison because 
she had chosen it for herself and had closed its door of her own 
free will. 


IV 


But long before this haven was reached Christina Rossetti 
was to experience a stormy passage of influence and emotion, 
which for the time turned her genius aside from its natural 
direction altogether ; she was to be engulfed in the turbulent 
waters of Pre-Raphaelitism. This particular incident in-her life 
has not hitherto been separated by her biographers from its 
immediate context ; they have been inclined to take it in their 
stride, as though Goblin Market and The Prince’s Progress were 
natural phases of the poet’s development. As a matter of fact, 
they were quite different from the body of her work—they were 
derivative and deliberate exercises in poetic expression; and 
though technically and metrically they produced some of the 
most beautiful poetry that Christina Rossetti ever wrote, it was 
poetry of a kind uncongenial to her native genius, of a kind to 
which she did not again return, when once the stress of the family 
“movement ’ had passed over and left her free to follow her own 
inclination. 

This point invites rather closer consideration. To begin with, 
it is the first truth about Christina’s poetry that she never forced 
herself to write, nor attempted to seek subjects for her art. 
“ Just because poetry is a gift,’ she said, ‘I am not surprised to 
find myself unable to summon it at will, and use it according to 
my own choice.’ Happily she had no need to do so. The flow 
of her poetic impulse was continuous, as the dates in the Collected 
Edition prove. New every morning was the well-spring of her 
poetry, which bubbled up again, clear as crystal, with every 
fresh daily impact of beauty, faith and love. But the Pre- 
Raphaelite idea of poetry was quite different from this spon- 
taneous lyrical aspiration. In poetry, as in painting, the Pre- 
Raphaelites set out to counterfeit what they called Nature by 
minute observation, and to replace the woolly smugness of the 
popular artists of the day by an elaborate canvas, in which every 
stitch in a tapestry, or every shaving on a carpenter’s floor, 
should be conscientiously copied from the actual object. They 
called it Nature ; it was really Still Life; and their poetry was 
encrusted with verbal jewels and heavy with imagery. 
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When The Germ, the first ill-fated manifesto of the movement, 
began its brief career of four disregarded numbers, Christina 
Rossetti was just completing her nineteenth year. She con- 
tributed seven poems to the magazine, of which four at least are 
among the most beautiful things she ever wrote, and these were 
written when she was no more than eighteen. 


Oh roses for the flush of youth. 
And laurel for the perfect prime ; 
But pluck an ivy branch for me 
Grown old before my time. 
Oh violets for the grave of youth, 
And bay for those dead in their prime ; 
Give me the withered leaves I chose 
Before in the old time, 


That lovely lyric was written two months after her eighteenth 
birthday, and an even more perfect poem, When I am dead, my 
dearest, was written earlier than that. The achievement is won- 
derful ; and, like all absolutely natural art, it seems inevitable 
and unconscious, 

But during the next few years the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
was busy proclaiming its new gospel; and it was impossible for 
Christina, an impressionable girl, and the youngest of the house- 
hold, to avoid being drawn into its discipleship. In this regard 
she was essentially a follower; and when Swinburne acclaimed 
her as ‘the Jael who led our hosts to Victory,’ he was only, in 
his characteristically flamboyant fashion, paying tribute to the 
influence which her natural and untutored mastery of rhythm 
exercised over his own early experiments in quantitative verse. 
So far as she was ever a Pre-Raphaelite, Christina Rossetti was a 
captive, and not a champion. But, while she remained in their 
tents, she gave to the movement two of its most exquisite and 
characteristic pieces of poetry—Goblin Market and The Prince's 
Progress. 

Both these poems are finished, elaborate, and satisfying works 
of art; and both of them are entirely outside their author’s 
customary range. Like Tennyson’s Maud, The Prince’s Pro- 
gress was the result of a friend’s remark that a lyric, otherwise 
complete in itself, seemed to need some surrounding story to 
explain it. Sir John Simeon said that to Tennyson when he 
first read the lines ‘ O that ’twere possible,’ and Gabriel Rossetti 
made the same remark to his sister when she showed him the 
poem beginning ‘ Too late for love, too late for joy.’ In both 
instances the hint resulted in a fine, various, and balanced piece 
of workmanship ; but there is no denying that both were con- 
structed upon the Victorian principle of seeking a subject from 
outside and investing it with individuality by treatment rather 
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than by conception. And this was particularly the case with 
Christina Rossetti’s two outstanding narrative poems, which are 
simply saturated in the opulent colour, and decked out with all 
the heaped-up detail, of the Pre-Raphaelite studio. 

The story of Goblin Market might have been found in the 
pages of Grimm ; but it is twisted into a sort of moral allegory by 
the intervention of the dévote’s passion for self-sacrifice. It is, 
on every account, by far the most imaginative of its author’s 
works ; but, it seems, compared with the rest of her poetry, to 
be seen through a distorting glass, which, however harmonious 
and beautiful the picture may be, leaves it always with a sense of 
the grotesque, to puzzle the fancy. The metrical ingenuity adds 
to the effect of bewildering elaboration ; as Mr. George Saintsbury 
says, ‘ The more it is studied, the more audacious may its com- 
position seem.’ In one sense it is ‘a macédoine of measures,’ 
apparently deliberate and scholarly ; in another it is a spon- 
taneous outburst of melody, utterly unconscious of its own 
technical achievement. In fact, without the least realising what 
she was doing, Miss Rossetti was effecting, in Goblin Market, 
something very like a revolution in English metrical resources, 
and all with so natural a grace that it needs a prosodist as learned 
as Mr. Saintsbury himself to analyse her innovations. ‘As it 
stands,’ he says, ‘ it is doubly or even trebly enjoyable as a mere 
feast to the ear, as a display of prosodic skill, and, historically, 
as an exemplification of the powers given by centuries of successful 
and unsuccessful endeavour, and of the way in which the most 
apparently lawless excursions can be reduced by law.’ And 
through it all there gleams the rich imagination of a mind 
content to revel at leisure in luxuriant and fantastic imagery. 


White and golden Lizzie stood, 
Like a lily in a flood,— 

Like a rock of blue-veined stone 
Lashed by tides obstreperously,— 
Like a beacon left alone 

In a hoary roaring sea, 

Sending up a golden fire,— 

Like a fruit-crowned orange-tree 
White with blossoms honey-sweet 
Sore beset by wasp and bee,— 
Like a royal virgin town 

Topped with gilded dome and spire, 
Close beleaguered by a fleet 

Mad to tug her standard down. 


All this is in the full Pre-Raphaelite fashion ; and the romantic, 
idyllic story of The Prince’s Progress is even more closely cut to 
the prevailing mode. It was almost the only instance, says 
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William Michael Rossetti, ‘in which she wrote anything so as 
to meet directly the views of another person’; and in adopting 
Dante Gabriel’s suggestion she had also caught no uncertain 
echo of his method. This simple story of a wayward prince, 
who set out in quest of his promised bride, lingered on the way, 
played with light loves in the portal, and arrived to find that 
his princess had died of a broken heart, is indeed, in Edmund 
Gosse’s phrase. ‘ adorned with verse of the very highest romantic 
beauty,’ but there is yet an air of artificial, self-conscious narrative 
about it, which is the very antithesis of the poet’s native tempera- 
ment. 
Midway down the mountain side 
(On its green slope the path was wide) 
Stood a house for a royal bride, 
Built all of changing opal stone, 
The royal palace, till now descried 
In his dreams alone .. . 
Above his head a tangle glows 
Of wine-red roses, blushes, snows, 
Closed buds and buds that unclose, 
Leaves and moss, and prickles too ; 
His hand shook as he plucked a rose, 
And the rose dropped dew. 


The voice is the voice of Christina; but the hands are the 
hands of Gabriel. We do not actually escape again into the clear, 
crystalline atmosphere of the sister’s lyrical genius until the 
procession of the Brotherhood has passed her by, carrying with 
it its banners and garlands, its flutes, viols and manifold instru- 
ments of music; and leaving her virginal solitude once more 
undisturbed in contemplation of the barren road, winding uphill 
all the way, to its lonely summit, surmounted by the cross and 
crown of thorns. 


Vv 


‘ Hers was a stern God,’ says her latest biographer,* but that 
perhaps is in itself a too stern judgment. There was nothing 
really stern about Christina Rossetti’s religion, for its final 
sanction lay in a harmony of will and purpose. The God of her 
faith did indeed demand the full service of the soul, but He repaid 
the sacrifice with interest. In quietness and confidence His 
servant found her strength. She loved the good things of the 
world, but she was glad to give them up, because she knew that 
the world of the spirit was more satisfying than the world of the 
body. It may be objected that she was always sad ; and we have 
her own testimony to that effect—‘ I suppose I have a natural 


® The Life of Christina Rossetti, by Mary F. Sandars (Hutchinson). 
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tendency to despondency’; but her sadness was due to an 
imaginary sense of her own shortcomings, not to any fear of 
punishment or retribution. She set herself constantly to subdue 
her depression. ‘Cheerfulness,’ she said, ‘I consider a funda- 
mental and essential Christian virtue,’ and she extolled it as a 
protective colouring which the sufferer can always, by the exercise 
of free will, impose upon sadness, ‘ as a bright and shining veil.’ 

In this spirit of reconciled resignation she settled down to 
a middle age of meditative peace. In her younger days she had 
submitted herself to many distasteful experiences: to the toll 
of teaching in a school which no one seemed to need; to the 
contemplation of her brother drifting from the faith which was 
the lodestar of her life into associations from which her virginal 
reticence may well have shrunk back alarmed ; to the momentary 
adoption of literary ideals with which she could not possibly be 
at ease. But she was liberated early from these trammels, and 
the rest of her life was self-contained, conventual, and confident. 
She made a home with her mother and two aunts in a quiet 
backwater in Bloomsbury, dedicating her pen exclusively to the 
themes that lay ‘nearest to her heart. She wrote devotional 
books in prose, many of them quite beautiful in form as in 
feeling ; the flow of her religious poetry was constant and fervid ; 
the bulk of her work in verse is among the most considerable of 
all the fecund Victorian period. She made very little money. 
Her brother records that until she was sixty years old she never 
made as much as 50/. in any one year by her pen; and there 
exists a touching letter from her to Edmund Gosse, in which she 
protests that the twenty guineas which he had obtained for her 
from an American magazine is really more than she ought to 
accept, and suggests that she shall refund some of it, ‘ especially 
as so much of the bulk of my article accrues from quotation.’ 
She was poor, by any modern standard of competency, but she 
had enough for her needs ; and, for the rest, her life was a vigil, 
awaiting the perfect realisation of a dream which was never far 
removed from her imagination. From time to time visitors broke 
in upon her solitude, and all of them seem to have carried away 
the same impression of a nature entirely in harmony and at rest. 
She was pale and delicate, but her eyes were strikingly bright, 
grey with blue lights in them, which kindled under the influence 
of sympathy into a swift, responsive glance of comprehension. 
She dressed austerely in a style which concealed the gracefulness 
of her figure, generally in black silk, with white cuffs and collar, 
secured by a plain brooch.? Her voice was musical, and she read 
poetry with a charming emphasis. Sometimes her friends would 
remonstrate with her for over-taxing her strength, would even 


* Christina Rossetti, by Mackenzie Bell (Hurst & Blackett). 
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hint that such lack of care might have alarming results. ‘ What 
then ?’ she would reply. ‘The sweeter after this stripped earth 
will be the shady rest of Paradise.’ That vision had indeed 
become for her the closest of all realities. 
Fair City of delights, the Bride 
In raiment white and clean, 
When shall we see thee loving-eyed, 
Sun-girdled, happy Queen ? 
Without a wrinkle or a spot, 
Blood-cleansed, blood-purchased once : 
In how fair ground is fallen the lot 
Of all thy happy sons ! 
Dove’s eyes beneath thy parted lock, 
A dove’s voice soft is thine ; 
Thy nest is safe within the Rock, 
Safe in the very Vine: 
Thy walls salvation buildeth them 
And all thy gates are praise, 
O fair, O fair Jerusalem, 
In sevenfold day of days, 

It is thus that, in the most perfect of all her lyrics, she con- 
fronts the transitory pleasures of the world she had rejected with 
the consolations of her abiding kingdom of faith and hope. 

Passing away, saith my Soul, passing away : 
With its burden of fear and hope, of labour and play, 
Hearken what the past doth witness and say : 
Rust in thy gold, a moth is in thine array, 
A canker is in thy bud, thy leaf must decay. 
At midnight, at cockcrow, at morning, one certain day 
Lo the Bridegroom shall come and shall not delay ; 
Watch thou and pray. 
Then I answered : ‘ Yea.’ 


A mind so closely attuned to the things of the spirit had no 
need of lengthy preparation for release ; yet she was given a very 
long period of illness to endure, and a severe ordeal, mental and 
physical alike. For the last eighteen months of-her life she was 
racked by pain, and weakened by exhaustion ; it was inevitable 
that she should be depressed ; yet she resolutely refused to spare 
herself any of her manifold services and duties. None the less, 
she was weary now, and ready to go. The last lines she ever 
wrote are witness to that. 

No more a tired heart downcast or overcast, 
No more pangs that wring or shifting fears that héver, 
Sleeping at last in a dreamless sleep locked fast. 
Fast asleep. Singing birds in their leafy cover 
Cannot wake her, nor shake her the gusty blast. 
Under the purple thyme and the purple clover, 
Sleeping at last ! 
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She died very peacefully, on the morning of December 29, 
1894, within a month of completing her sixty-fourth year. 


VI 


Religious verse is of all forms of poetry the most difficult in 
which to keep a firm footing ; it is surrounded by pitfalls, and 
the descent into insipidity is swift and fatal. It would be 
impossible for any poet to write as copiously as Christina Rossetti 
wrote in this perilous.vein without sometimes catching an echo 
from the popular vocabulary of the hymnologist. But, if there 
are such slips in her workmanship, they are almost miraculously 
few; and it is universally agreed that there is hardly a lyric 
bearing her name which does not charm the imagination and 
linger fragrantly in the memory. It has been said that the shadow 
of death lay too persistently across her sunlight ; and that is not 
unnatural when the frailty of her own health was perpetually 
reminding her of the fragile tenure of human life. But it cannot 
be too firmly insisted that, in her familiarity with the idea of 
death, there is not eyen a passing taint of morbidity. To leave 
this beautiful world might be sad, she seems to say, were it not 
the fate of all things beautiful to fade; but there are tears in 
the laughter of man; and the suffering of the present time is 


not worthy to be compared with the happiness to be revealed. 


In that great hour of unknown suffering 

God shall be with me, and His arm made bare 
Shall fight for me: yea, underneath His wing 
I shall be safe at last and freed from care. 

That confidence stands firm, a ringing challenge to the 
sceptic ; that sincerity seems to sweep doubt off its feet ; and 
the secret of Christina Rossetti’s hold upon the world, 100 years 
after the day of her birth, lies in the perfect intercommunion of 
the twin qualities of her genius. Her art was naturally and 
incomparably true, and she devoted it to a faith which was the 
very well-spring of her being. Fashion, trick, sensation, all 
those glib passports to popularity, are inconceivable in connexion 
with the poetry of Christina Rossetti. She endures as seeing, 
with perfect clarity, an invisible world which transcends all 
types and shadows, gathering to itself, transformed and ennobled, 
the joys, distractions, and consolations of our bewildered 
humanity. Her art is true, simply and innocently true, to her 
vision ; and art and vision, inextricably commingled, acclaim 
her the most perfect of all the English women poets, if not indeed 
of all the women poets in the literature of the world. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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